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ABSTRACT 

The Michigan Educational, Assessment Program (MEAPV is 
a statewid4 testing program in reading and mathematics (with other 
subject areaS'tested on a sampling basis). The MEAP tests are 
administered every fall, to all fourth^ seventh, and tenth graders. 
This' Handbook was developed to assist educators in analyzing, .using, 
and reporting MEAP test results. It includes a- brief overview of the 
program and description of the MEAP tests, suggested methods , 
techniques, and strategies for using the results, and a discussion of 
xhe appropriate uses of MEAP test results. Also provided is an 
ilTus - rated explanation of how to read each' of the report forms, and 
explanation of the Proportions Report ( Appendik^ A) . The objectives 
tested, with example test items and a list of i^em numbers measuring 
each objective, can be found in Appendix B and Appendix C. Appendix D 
'Shows a brochure ; which has been prepared to describe to a variety of 
audiences various Iprinciples which are highly related to student 
achievement. A flyer which can be used to help explain the test 
pesultyS to individual students and parents is provided in Appendix E. 
"Special Notes for Adult Educators" are provided in Appendix F. A 
list of additional resources can be found in App'>ndix G. (BW) 
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FOREWARD 

Improving instruction in Michigan schools is ^^a^^iority goal of ' 
the State Board of Education. The Michigan E^utfational Assessmeni 
Program (MEAP); since January, 19,70, l;ias provided informp.Li«in 
which contributes to the identification of educational needs. A maflor 
task of the state assessment and instructional specialist staffs is to 
assist and encourage local educators to use the information pro/ided 
to improve instruction. However, local educators hold the Key to 
achieving the goal of improving instruction by addressing the needs 
identified by the assessment. ■ ^ ' 

In previous.years, the Department staff has worked cooperatively 
with locial educators in using the MEAP results to meet student needs. 
As a result, the Department has developed activities to: 1) use MEAP , 
results in schools aiid 2) report MEAP results to a variety of audiences. 
These activities were designed to emphasise district/school use and 
sharing the MEAP test . results. Building upon these efforts, the 
assessment program staff will continue to train lacal and intermediate 
(iistrict educators in the use and reporting of MEAP results. The 
instructional specialist staff will continue to train educator's in the use 
of effective instructional strategies and in curriculum review and 
revision processes. * 

The MEAP Handbook presents ways to use the MEAP test results. 
Because the§e activities are based on methods that worked- in schools 
and because the techniques acknowledge the resource constraints of 
local schools, they can be used in schools ahd districts of various sizes and 
types. Whether they are applied is the choice of local staff. * / • 

Learning the basic skills is essential, but not sufficient. Educators 
must increase efforts to provide a well rounded curriculum, adjusted 
to specific needs of their community. Challenging the high achieving 
students is equally as important, as ' motivating ^the lower achieving 
students. Basic skills instruction should not take the place of other 
effective school programs, but rather, should serve as a cornerstone. 

" Phillip E. Runkel . * ' 

Supenntendent of Public Imtritction " t> 
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INTRODUCTION 



'The MEAP Handbook was developed to assist educators in • 
analyzing, using, and reporting Michigan Educational Assessment 

Program test results. 

In 1973-74 the Assessment Program began using an objective- 
referenced test system keyed'to Michigan minimal performance 
objectives. In 1980-81, revised objectives and tests were introduced 
to build|'on the experience of previous "years. The ; annual 
educational screening provided by MEAP continues to allow local 
educators tfidentify which students have acquired basic skills and 
assess the s\rengths and weaknes6 of their basic skills prograri 

' The Handbook includes a brief overview of the program and 
description of the MEAP tests (Section I), suggested methods, 
techniques, and strategies for using the results (Section II), and a ■ 
discussion of the appropriate uses of MEAP test results (Section 

Also 'provided is an illustrated explanation of how to read 
each of the report forms, and explanation of the.Proportions Report 
■(Appendix A). The objectives tested, with example test items and 
a list of item numbers measuring'each objective, can be found in 
Appendix Band Appendix C. " . 

• As in the past, not all of the minimal performance objectives? 
for reading or mathematics are tested. Appendix B. contains only 
the objectives which are included in the every-pupil portion of the 



MEAP tests; All the minimal performance objectives for grades' 
ono through nine may be found in MINIMAL PERFORMANCE 
OBJECT! V,ES. FOR COMMUNICATION SKILLS and 
MINIMAL PERFO,RMANCE OBJECTIVES FOR 
, MATHEMATICS. . / ' 

Appendix D shews a brochure which has been prepared to 
describe to a variety of audience? 'various principles which are. 
. highly related to student achievement. 'As local educators use 
"assessment results to plan program improvemeift, they will wani 
to keep these- variables in- mind. ' 

A flyer, entitled "Understanding and Using the" Individual 
Student Report" is provided in Appendix E. This flyk can be 
used.to help explain the test results to individual students and 
parents. 

♦ 

' ■ '^"Special i5otes for Adult Educators" are provided" in 
Appendix F. These notes highlight the specific sections of the . 
Handbobk which will help adult educators read and use their 
MEAP test results. ■* ' 

Finally, a large number of resources have been developed to, 
help local educators use and report MEAP tesults. A list of th^e 
resources' and instructions for ordering them can be found in 
Appendix G. ,. ■ '"■ , 
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SECTION I 



AN OVERVIEW 



The Michigan Educational Assessment Program (MEAP) is 
a statewide testing program in reading and mathematics (with 
' other subject areas tested on a sampling basis). MEAP was 
initiated by the State Board of Education/ supported *by the 
Governor and funded by {he- Legislature. • 

^ The MEAP tests are administered every fall to aH fourth, 
seventh, and tenth graders. They provide information on what our 
students are learning and doing compared with what we want 
them to know and do. • ' 

Background , 

The first fouryears of the assessment program (1969-1973) 
used standardized norm-referenced -tests designed to rank 
students from highest to lowest in each of four subjecli areas 
(vocabulary, reading comprehension, English usage, and arith- 
metic). The information provided k these tests did not. ade- 
quately serve the purpose of MEAP to provide information on the 
. status and progress of Michigan basic skills education!. An alter- 
"native method of assessing student achievement was needed. 

c 

. In the fall of 1971, referent groups were formed to develop 
specific^performance objectives in the basic skills areas. The 
groups were composed of local, state, and higher education 
curriculum specialists and teachers from, throughout Michigan. 
Groups subinitted draft objectives for statewide review by grade 
level coifTmissions and the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Council. The final objectives were approved and adopted by the 
State Board of Education. Objective-referenced tests were 
developed by Michigan educators to measure specified basic skills 
'attainment. • ' 



Department staff agreed that a periodic review and revision 
would.be needed. Revision of -the objectives was undertaken in 
1976 with, the assistance of the Michigan Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (MCTM) and the Michigan Reading Association 
(MRA)?As the sets of skills were reviewed, it became apparent 
that certain new areas of emjihasis (for exampi,' metric measure- 
m:nt) needed to be added and other areas (for example, the 
difference between inferential and literal {',omprfchension)'needed- 
to be clarified. The revised objectives were adopted by the State 
Board of Education in 1980. The revised sets of objectives represents 
an extension of the original sefbased on the experience of using' 
' them in the Michigan Educational Assepent Program. The 
. need for revised' tests was the direct result of the adoption of the 
revised objectives. 

Test Description 

The current assessment tests are objective-referenced sets of 
items measuring selected minimum -performance objectives' in 
the subject areas of reading and mathematics. Each objective 
(Appendix B) is-measured by a set of three items., Obiective attain- 
ment is answering correctly at least two of the tEree items meas- 
uring each objective. The untimed tests allow students to work at 
their own pace. ' ' 

, The tests were written by Michigan educators and field tested 
twice on a statewide sample of students. Following each tryout,' 
the tests were reviewed and refined. The revised tests were 



, When the minimal performance objectives were developed in 
1972, no empirical evidence, on the objectives was available a'ld 



*Becau?e of testing time limitations, not all of the minimal performance objec- 
tive-s for reading or mathematics are included in the annual educational assess- 
ment All of the minimal performance objectives for grades one through nine 
may be found in the MinimarPerformance Objectives/or Communication Skills 
and Minimal Performance Objectives for MathemHtics. 



approved by the State Board of Education and administered on a 
statewide basis in 1980-81. . 

Both MCTM and MRA helped supervise the test development' 
process and participated in the test review and revision processes, 
• inclyding a review of the 1980-81 statewide tests and results. The 
1980-81 test results provided^a new baseline to which the 1981-82 
and future results can be compared. ~ . 

■ , 1 , 

Results, as in the past, are reported both in terms of percentage , 
of ..students attaining each objective and in terms of percent;of 
st\idents falling in each category of achievenient. 

' ■'■ , . » 

Shown below are the number of objectives and test items used 
"in the reading tests: 



Cognitive Skllli 

(Skill Areas J-V) 



Positive Reiponiet to Reading ;^ Related 

(Skill Area VI)' ■ ' AclMllei 



Grade 

■ 1 
10 



Number of 
Obiedtives 

■ 25 
. 23 
24 ' 



Number of 
Test Items 

.75 
69 
72 



Number of 
■ Objectives 

4 

4 

A ■ 



Number of 
Test Items 

; 12 

12 
12 



Number of 
Test Items 

3 

3 

3, . 



: The positive response test items are used to determine the 
extent to which students read on their own, talk about what they 
read, or request additional reading materials. " The related., 
activities do not measure 'any specific objectives but are used to 
determine the amount of time students spend doing homework, 
watching television, and reading just forlun. Because these items 
are affective in nature, they are listed separately'hefe and are'not 
included in the proportions data! Objective attainment rates for. 
the positive response items are -calculated and reported on the 
District and School Summary. 



The number of mathematics objectives and test items tested, 
at each level are shown below: = 



■ I' 
Grade ' 

V 

4 

7 

10 



Core Test 

Nurnberof Number of 
Objectives Test Items 



Correlated Tests 



28 
28 
28 



84. 

84 

84 



Number of 
" Objectives 

.7 
7 
7 



Number ol 
Test Items 

21 *' 

21' ■ 
• 21 



The mathematics tests are comprised of a core test of 28 objec- ■ 
tives and a correlated test. Each grade level contains seven 
correlated objectives, ' ' . * 

' Individual student, classroom, school, and district results are 
calculated for each objective in the core test and in the correlated 
test; This provides districts, with information on additional 
mathematics objectives and gives .them more data with which to 
examine their instructional programs. • Proportions data are 
calculated using the core objectives only; correlated objectives m 
not included. Statewide results are calculated for each objective in' 
the core test and in the 'correlated tests. ^ 



The Technical Report provides mqre detail on the character- 
istics of the tests. Table I shows the skill areas tested in each of the 
mathematics and rea'ding tests. 



TABLE I 

r 

- ■ MEAP: THE SKILL AREAS ASSESSED : • 

I * 



GRADE FOUR 



GRADE SEVEN 



GRADE TEN. 



h 

U 
h 

0 

z 

< 

Ul 



h 

0) 
Ul 

h 

0 

mm- ■ 

h 
< 

Ui 

I 
h 
< 



(0 
Ul 

Ul 

c 
c 
0 

u 



SKILL 
AREA 



NO. OF 
OBJECTIVES 



SKILL 
AREA 



NO. OF 
OBJECTIVES 



SKILL 
AREA 



NO*"OF 
OBJECTIVES 



Vocabulary- Meaning 
Literal Comprehension 
Inlerenlial Compretiension 
Critical Heading Skills 
Related Study Sitills 

Sub-Tolal 

'Positive Response/Reading' 



Numeration 
Whole Numbers 
Fractions 

Metric Measurement 
Non-Metric Measurement 
•Geometry 



Sub-Total 



Numeration ' 
Whole Numbers 
Geometry . 

Sub-Total 



25 



9 
12 
2 
2 



28- 



Vocabulary Meaning 5 

' Literal Comprehension 5 

Inlerential Comprehension 7 

Critical Reading Skills 2 

Related Study Skills 4 

Sub-Total . ' 23 

Positive Response/Reading' 4 



Numeration 

Whole Numbers 8 

Decimals 3 

Fractions 6 

Metric Meflsuremei! 4 

f^on-Metric Mehsurement 2 

Geometry 2 

Probability & Statistics ' 1 

Sub-Total 28 



Numeration 
Whole Numbers 
Decimals 
Fraclions • ■ 
Metric S!easureme[it 

^ Sub-Total 



Vocabulary v 
Literal Comprehension 
Inferential Comprehension 
Critical Reading. Skills , 
Related Study Skills 

Sub-Total 

Positive Resporise/Reading* 



Whole Numbers 

Decimals 

Fractions 

Ratio, Proportions & Percent 
. Motrfc Measurement 
Non-Metric Measurement 
Geometry 

Probability & Statistics 
Equations. Expressions & 
Graphs 

Sub-Total 



Whole Numbers / 
Decimals 
Proportions 
Metric Measurement 

Sub-Total 



5' 
5 

• 8 
3 
3 

■ 24 



'Attainrrents on the Reading Positive Response objectives and the Mathematics correlated objectives are not included in the 
Proportions Report, 
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SECTION ir'' 

USING MiEAP TEST RESULTS, 



r 



In this section, a number of suggestions will be given concern- 
ing the uses of HEAP results. For the sake of convenience, these 
uses have been grouped 'at the district, school, and individual 
student levels. This arbitrary means of subdividing a coordinated 
school district and building" effort to use the tests results was 
adopted to point out the different responsibilities of district-level, 
/school-level, and classroom personnel. Several monographs have 
been developed to assist local educators. The first monograph 
describes the relationship between the' use and the reporting of 
MEAP test results and provides an overvie,w of the topics covered 
by the remaining monographs. The next two monographs provide 
processes for using ME AP results with individual students and for 
curriculum review. The last three monographs give models for 
reporting MEAP rt;jlts to parents, local school boards,, and the 
public through use of the media. ^ . 

DISTRICT LEVEL USE 

What Should Be Done? 

District officials should 

: • Provide leadership and direction to the staff; 

• Interpret MEAP test results as t'hey relate to the total 
district program; and . , ' 

• Communicate results in this context to the school board 
and the community at large. . 



• The interest of district-level administrators and curricu- 
• lum specialists will encourage building-level adminis- 
trators and teachers to use -assessment results. 



• The importance of interpretation cannot be over-\ 
emphasized. The educatiojjal^sess^ien^ pro- . 
vides a large amount of irformJibrTfechers, principals, . 
and other districtpersonnd'should reach anunderstanding. . 

of what the assessinent dakmeans to them. In tlie absence. . 
■ of ai)^. "official" interpretation, newspaper reporters,^; 
; V citizens, parents, or studentsWill provide their own mean- : 
ings of the data. If these interpretations are improper.or - 
based on limited informati()n, ., they may be difficult for 
school persomiel to correct; , , ' ' 

• The manner in which MEAP test results are shared by 

' 'districtofficialswillhavsasignificantimpactontheover-,: 
all usefuliiess of the results. Act, don'treact. • 

How Is Leadership And Direction Provided To |aff? 

• Distribute school level assessment results to school staff - 
.promptly. 

• Hold one or more briefings for 'central office staff and 
school staff to present and discuss results in detalL;" 
Emphasize what has been accomplished and what should 
be addressed." 

* In .larger districts, it may be useful to hold school-by- 
school briefings for entire professional staff during; 
which district and the specific school results are dis-. 
cussed. \Vhat the district plans to do with the results; 
and expects the school to do should also be mmm- 
cated. ■ ■ 

• Encourage schbol.staff 'to use school level MEAP results- 
and to distribute the Pamphlet for Parents. 



How Can Results Be Related To Total Program? . 

'• ■ Examine district HEAP results to determine how students 
performed.... . , 

• Examine and compare the results of , other district-level 
measures of achievement. 

• Prepare a written report which includes the'compl«je 
assessment results. Highlight bot i the strengths anj(4e|al^ 
nesses. The^ report should also include interptatiins, 
implications/andthe plan of action. Make the report avjcil- 
able to anyone who wants to understand or WyzE th,e 
MEAP results in depth. 

. • Prepare a presentation which gives the total-picture of the 
■ district's instructional and evaluation programs showing 
MEAP within the context ,of other testing- done in the 



How Should Meap Test Results Be Communicated To Various 
Audiences? 

. • Determine the audiences to whom the information should 
.' be communicated and what they would be most interested 
in knowing. These audiences will probably include admin- 
istration and school staffs, parents, mdia representatives, 
'and the community at large. 

s 

. • Adjust the emphasis; length, and content of the presenta-. 
tion to make it meaningful and clear to the audience being 



• For the school board: 

«. ■ • ' ■ , ■ 

* The board will want to be shown the strengfts and 
weaknesses in overall student performance. The district 
can present the objective by objective results contained 
in the District Summary, "EWilighting strengths and 
weaknesses; . f 'V v 



* As areas for improvement are identified, preliminary 
plans for correcting deficiencies should be presented.. 
The board can then identify priority areas and consider 

; : possible reallocations of district resources! • '* 

* Plan ,and adapt your board presentation accordingly. 
♦ For the community at large: 

* Capitalize on public interest-past experience has. 
shown that the public reporting of MEAP test results 
generates a, lot of interest. Take advantage of this 
excellent opportunity to improve public relations. 

•* Act, don't reaci-release MEAP test results promptly 
and in the context of your total school program. Report " 

; early, report honestly,- report fully, and provide infor- 
mation about w.hat the district/school is doing to make 
achievement even better. This should reduce occasions 
when reaction to negative .newspaper reports are .- 
necessary. lit the publip know how you are doing or 
the assessment tests and more iinportantly, what you . 
are doing in your schools to give students a. qujlte 
education. . . } 

* Prepare a brief, clear release which can be used by the , 
news media. Photographs of students actively engaged 
in learning 3 excellent ways to show the positive 
aspects of schools. , 

* Initiate an ongoing dialogue with the media to kgep 
them informed of whatisgoingon in the districtduring , 
the course of the entire year.' . 

, ■ . ■ ' ■ • 

* Respond to all inquiries in a positive, honest man'neh 
Even if the results are less tkn "glowing", acknowledge ■ 
needs openly andlndicate the plans for improvement or 
steps that are already underway to correct deficiencies. 
Be sure to mention areas which have shown imprbve- . 
ment over a period of time, , 



* Use the MEAP presentation as an opportunity to 
' generate parents' interest in their children's educa- 
tional progress. Awareness of the larger school environ- 
ment and the context in which testing is done helps to 
enlist school support 

What Resources Are Available For The Communication Effort? 
• Materials have been developed to help report MEAP test 



results. They are easy to use and can be adapted for use 
with different types of audiences. 

* Monograph #5 describes a process for repoi^ing results 
to the local school board. Monograph ^^6 describes pro- 
cedures for reporting results to the general' public' 
through the news media.' The processes and procedures 
in these monographs are being used successfully by^ 
local school districts in Michigan. 



THINGS TO KEEP IN MIND WHEN INTERPRETING MEAP TEST RESULTS ^ 



1. In the Objectives, the wori "will" is either used or implied. 
This does not mean.that the state is mandating that the student 
'will do something or must, by Department edict, learn a particu- 
lar bit of information. The use of the t«rm "will" simply means that 
as a demonstration of objective attainment, a student will be able to 
do what is stated in the objective. . 

2. The perlr'maiice objectives assessed by the test items are 
minimal objectives. Therefore, these objectives do not cover the 
. entire range of skills that educators would consider important for 
many students to know in mathematics and readin^T at the begin- 
ning of fourth, seventh and tenth grade. l!,i addition, local school 
districts may have other important objectives which are unique to 
the local district. 

■ : ' •■ ' ■/ .X 

■ ■ 3. Only selected^ objectives from the total set of minimal 
performance objectives in mathematics and reading are tested\ 
Therefore, educators should, .not assume that students have ' 
attained all minimal objectives, even if they attained all objectives 
tested this year. 

\ 

^ . ' I ■ ■' 

c ■ , . 

4, The minimal performance objectives are a pide to expec- 
tations for student performance. Some youngsters may not attain 
some of the objectives until later than may be the usual case. 



Individual student characteristics should.be kept in mind when 
interpreting test results to-parents, 

5. The criterion for objective attainment was set by the State 
Board of Education. .Local educators ipay feel that for pe 
objectives, or some students, the criterion is too high% tod'jlow; 
This should be considered when interpreting results, ^ v 

6. Low scoreson tiie assessment testshouldnotberegardedas 
■aiiindicationthataschoolorclassroomisinefficientorunin'spirin^ 
to students. Low scores are an indication thatthere are educational 
needs present. However, low scores doflot 8.iy what caused these 
needs. ^ ' ' ■ . - 

7. Test results and performance objectives should be related 
to the instructional materials and curriculum being used in the 
school the student is attending. Parents should be made aware of 
the context in which the testing has been done. Awareness of the 
larger school environment should help understanding of , student 
.performance by the parent. , v , 
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8. Explain t» pi^rents the role they can play in their child's 
education. The minimal performance objectives and MEAP 
test, results are being explained' to them for the'benefit of their 
child's^education. , . 



SCHOOL LEVEL USE 



Who Should Be Involved? 



I 



Much is known about the use of test results io improve student 
achievement. Appendix D, for example, lis^ several major 



0 improved school 
-he classroom and' 



principles that research has shown are related 
achievement; Because achievement occurs at 
school building levels, though, the building principal and all class- 
room teachers determine the extent to which test results are used to 
help students. Models for using and reporting MEAP and other test 
results have been de^'eloped. These methods were developed in 
schools aiid,are based on realistic resource constraints. Schools 
have used these models in the past and each is described in this 
section. Attending to specific curriculum and instructional needs is 
the job of all teachers, not just the fourth, seventh and tenth grade 
teachers. 



• Tli,e School Principal should provide the leadership and 
direction in this team effort. 

t 

• School personnel should use MEAP test results to help 
address the following areas of concern: 

, '■ ' ' ' . ., ' 

* Identifr the skill rieeds of students tested. ; • 

* Review the Curriculum and instructional programs. 

* Establish instructional priorities for ,the school year. 
, * Involve parents in the educationafprScess. 

• Parents can jjse the M^AP results to determine the child's 
progress in acquiring basic math and reading skills. . 



WhyUse.MEAP?, 

^ • MEAP test results provide valuablf; information on the 
status of basic skills education in schools. 

« MEAP is a reliable vehicle for improving the educational 
quality of each Michigan public school and benefits all 
■students, both individually and collectively. 

• MEAP helps detect trends and patterns in the performance 
of students. . \ , ' 

• MEAP helps match skill needs with curriculum and in^ 

• stfuctional programs. • . 

• MEAP helps teachers focus directly upon the minimum 
skill needs of students. . • ■ ' , 

. V • MEAP helps teachers plan group and individual instruc- 
tion. . 



How Should The Principal Provide- Leadership And 
Direction? /■ ' ' 



• The principal's major responsibilities -are to: 

Hand out test results to staff promptly. 

* Organize and direct -the MEAP School Utilization 
•Team. 

Show enthusiasm and concern for the improvement 
of student achievement. , . . ' . 

* Give assistance a:nd support to the staff in their efforts 
td enhance the school curriculum and instructional 
programs. / . 
Report school test results and^a proposed plan of^ 
action to parents. 




How Should The School Team Use MEAF Results? 

* 

• The school team's major responsibilities are to: 

■ ♦ 

* Explore stfiif expectations of the students. 
. ♦ Examine test results to identify problems and needs, 

. * Conduct a curricuhm and instructional program re- . 
view to determine current strategies used to teach the , 
' skills that are tested. . , ^ 

* Make decisions, set goals and devise a plan of a^ion to 

* address needs (based up finjlings). 

r 

• TheMEAPSchoolUtilizationTeamshouldincludeatleast 
on^ representative from each grade level and/or curricu- 
lum area, as well as each area of support services. ■ 

* 

' * In small schools, full staff participation is feasible. . 

* In large schools, grade-level teams (K-3, 4-6, 7-9) may < 
be a better alternative. 

• The emphasis of the team should be on people pulling to- • 
gether in an agri^d upon direction to determine needs. 

• A positive approach is needed to assure that changes 
agreed upon are implemented with care and concern for 
improvement., 

• Instructional changes can be made most easily when the 
school staff is involved- in the change. 

* 

* * 

• Two-way communication is importantandeveryoneshould 
be aware of what everyone else is doing, in terms of yhat, 

^ where and when skills are taught, what needs each per- 
' ceives, and finally, how each can help the other. 



What Resources Are 'Available For The Staff Effort? ' 

' ' ■ '' ' 

• Materials have been developed to help school staffs use 
ME AP test results. They are easy to use and can be adapted 
for use in different types of schools. " 

* Monograph #3 tells how to use MEAF test results for 
curriculum anil program review. Persons who should _ 
be involved in the team-oriented review process are 
identified. Then the" major steps in the review process 

■ are given. For each step, the resources which are avail- 
able for use are described and the procedures for imple- 
menting the step^are explained: (1). determine stJ>.ff 
expectations, (2) examine student performance, (f.)set : 
criteria at the school level, (4) examine the current' 

s delivery system, (5) make decisions ahd set goals, and, " 
(6) develop a plan of action. Examples of many of the 
resources are included in the appendices of this mono-; 
graph. • . 

* Monograph #4 provides^ ideas about ways to report : 
"MEAP test results, to parents. A .discussion of why 
MEAP U!st results sh6uld be shared with parents is 
provided. Persons who should be irn'olved in the prep- 
aration for reporting and in the actual reporting are 
identified. There are two levels for sharing teat results 

' with parents. First, is the personal level; sharing the . 
test's results of individual students with their parentis). 
Second, is the school level, sharing the 'tests' results of 
the school, as'a whole, with all the parents of the school- 
population and the community at large. Four models " 
for parent reporting are described: v , 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ iT . ■ 

- Model A, Individual Parent/Teacher Confer; 
ences, is recommended. It personalizes the results, : 
for two-way communication, and gets' parents;. 
■ . involved. 



Model B, to mail or send the Pamphlet for Parents 
home with the student is the least desirably method 
of reporting. However, 'something is better than 
nothing when comniunicating with parents, 

Model C, Group PTA Meetings, has the advantage 
of putting ME AP into the larger context of the total 
school program, 

Model D, to provide school level MEAP test results 
to the school community at- large, is an important 
component of a total reporting program. One method 
of gaining community support for schools is to keep 
the community informed about important things 
that are happening in the schools. Because of' the 
general interest in test perforrtiance, reporting 
MEAP results within a total school context provides , 
an excellent opportunity to report, not only the'tek 
results; but also the activities which will be done 
' based on conclusions drawn from the test results. 



STEPS THE SCHOOLTEAM MAY WAN^ 
CONSIDER WHEIj USING MEAPI|STra 

, 1. UsingtheSchooiSummary Report, exBinineobjectiveN 
attainment levels.- — , ' ■ 

2. vUsing the Feeder School;Report,' examine the obj^^^^ 
tive attainment levels^of students who are no longer in ' 
the building. 

3. Establish an acceptable criterion; level of attainments : 
for the school. 

4. Listin priorityorderalloljective8(fromboththeSchool^ :S 
Summat^ReportandtheFeederSchool^eportlfalK ; 
ing below theacceptable criterion level set in US. . 

5. Determine where'the MEAP objectives are currently ' 
being taught in the instructional sequjence in the build-r 

' ing and what instructional inaterials are used.:' 
■ ' . ; * 

6. Identic the present needs. 

7. Make decisions, set goals/ and outline,apian_ofai^^^ 
Share the plan with the full staff. ' .-^ 

' ' ' ; c ' ■ 

6. Initiate a plan of action. ' 
.9. Set up p evaluation mechanism. 



INDIVIDUAL STUDENT USE 

How can MEAP Test Results Be Used To H^p Individual 
Students Tested? 

• The responsibility of using MEAP test results to focus 
attention on the specific minimal skill needs of individual 
students falls on different staff members, in different 
school situations (grade level teacher^, content area 

. jeachers, counselors, etc.): j 

i 

In elementary schools this responsibility is most fre- 
quently that of the fourth grade teachers. 

* In secondary schools this responsibility is often not 
assumed by, nor assigned to, anyone. If, however, 
individual students are to receive needed help, the 

responsibility must be.assigned and carried out. 

i 

I 

^ Before using MEAP test results to help an individual 
student, the following questions should be answered; 

* What are the MEAP objectives? '(reading and mathe- 
matics, grades four, seven^nd ten.) 

* Are the objectives tested part of the curriculum in 
earlier or later grades? I 

* Where are the objectives introduced, taught, re- 
viewed? 

* Which objectives are most important, at this point 
in time; for this student? ! 

* What is the best approach to instruction? 

• When using the individual and classroom data, the results 
must be examined and needs identified (using the Class- 
room Listing Rep'ort and the Indiyidual Student Report), 

■ criterion levels determined, curriculum reviewed, and 
goals set,, etc. ■ 



What Resources Are Available For Helping Individual 
Students Tested? 




• Monograph 12 tells how MEAP test results can be used to 
identify and address individual student weaknesses on the 
skills tested. The major steps in the process are provided, 
along wi^h identification of resources to assist in imple-. 
menting each step. Six steps are identified: (1) become 
familiar with the MEAP tests, (2) review a student's per- 
formance and identify needs, (3) set goals and prepare draft 

• plans for remedying student weaknesses,, (4) share the 
results and the draft plan with the students, (5) implement 
the plans, and (6) evaluate the effectiveness of the plans. 



• The flyer entitled "Understanding and Using the Indi- 
vidual Student Rep^jft" explains why the test was given, ' 
what the report means, and how the results can be used to 
identify skill weaknesses. It can be used by teachers in 
■ conferences with students and parents. It can also be used ' 
by students examining their Individual Student Report 
. independently. The flyer can he removed' from the 
handbook and duplicated (see Appendix E), 



• The instructional support materials can be' used as a tool 
to inaervice local personnel or as a resource by individual 
■ teachers. 



* MTHEMATICS: Five areas of , instruction (Frac- 
tions, Decimals, Ratio and Proportions, Percent and 
Whole Number Computation) have been addressed: 
in two sets of mathematics materials. These materials 
were prepared to assist teachers whose students are\ 
having difficulties in one or more of these areas. 



READING: For grades 4 md 7 the support materials 
contain information about areas of reading which 
caused problems for students on the MEAP tests. A 
supplement to these materials provides instructional 
ideas for the current reading objectives. 

• The secondary level support materials identify a 
process for disseminating MEAP reading results to 
various departments in a high school. These materials 
include examples of reading objectives and instruc- 
tional procedures and strategies within content areas. 

Other: Materials have also been developed in other 
subject areas and specifically for secondary schools 
Jsee Appendix G). 



HELPING 



THINGS TO KEEP IN MIND WHEN HELPING 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS ; 

1. Student want to know tlieir test results ' as soon as 
possible. , . 

2. Students appreciate explanations and interpretations ' 
oftheirresultsandusuallyrespondpositivelytocoricern 
an'l encouragement. . ■ 

3. Individual student characteristics should be kept in 
mind when interpreting test results. 

4. Individua' student needs may vary from school 
priorities'. ' ^ 

' , . ■,,,■,■„ , • . . • . . i: . • ■ 

.... f' , 

5. The amountof instruction time is limited (remediation 
versus teachinrnew I 



6. 



for instruction. 



7. ' Some types of remediation (san be inte^ated into. on-: 

going activities. ■ ; ' 

8. Apian of action to address needs must bedevelopedand 
communicated to students and parents. . . 

9. Test results and performance objectives should be.re- 
lated to the instructional materials and curriculum 
being used in the school. 



SECTION III 



DO YOU USE MEAP TEST RESULTS APPROPRIATELY? 

mFommisECTmmoFFiciALPommmmiE^^TADomDBYW^ 



The PURPOSE OF THE MICHIGAN EDUCATIONAL ASSESS- 
MENT PROGRAM (MEAP): is to provide information on the 
status and progress' of Michigan basic skills education to the 
State Board of Education, the Executive Ollice, the Legisla- 
ture, local educators, teachers, students, and parents. 



Introduction 



■ Tests have been a major instructional tool of teachers for 
years. Educators use norm-referenced tests, objective-referenced . 
tests, teacher observations and assignments as ways;of gathering 
information about student performance. All of this information can 
be used to help make educational decisions in a more systematic 
way. Tests provide for standard measurement of all pupilsfind help 
control personal bias and arbitrary judgments by educational deci- 
sionmakers. Though judgment still must be used, the more objec- 
tive information educators have on which to base their judgments, 
the better their decisions are likely to be. 

The state, through the MEAP, supplies educators with addi- 
tional information which can be used at all levejs in the decision- 
making process. MEAP test results as well as results from any test 
may be misused. This booklet is intended to provide information 
,which will help people use test results appropriately. While it is 
.' specifically focused on' MEAP, most points are true of any test. 

, • Are the objectives tested by MEAP supposed to be 
used to dSermine curriciila and instructional materials? 

Th>MMP objectives are not to be used as the sole determiners' 
' of curricula and instructional materials. MEAP assesses an impor- 



tant, but limited, number of rrii.:-'mal skill objectives in reading and 
mathematics. Educators can, u3o MEAP test results to help them 
decide what to include in their curricula and what instructional 
materials might be useful to meet student needs. Teachers and' 
administrators determine curricula and instructional materials* 
MEAP objectives do not!, 

» Can ttetate use MEAP test results to examine curri- 
cula developments? . . 

Yes. The Michigan Department of Education ilSes the MEAP • 
test results when meeting with statewide curriculum groups to 
discuss Michigan education. The MEAP testresults are part of the 
information considered when "curricula decisions are being made by 
curriculum specialists; both at tl\e state and local levels. 



• Do the objectives indicate all the skills id knowledge 
that are important for students to acquire? ; ^ 

' ' ; 

No. The objectives on which MEAP is based are minimal \. 
performance objectives in reading and math. Students should ac-: ;;: 
quire skills and knowledge in many other areas during the course of v 
their education. 

• Can MEAP test results be used to determine high needs ■ 
in reading and/or mathematics? ' ■ 

Yes: Using ME AP test results to identify high needsschools in 
reading and/or mathematics is one of the major uses, the state : ■ 
makes of MEAP test results. The determination of ineqaities in':; 
school basic skills attainment levels enables the state to initiate con-; 
tacts with local sclpldistHcts and offer to help them in addressing ;■; 
the achievement problems there. In this'way the State Boacd of . 
Education carriers out its constitutional respppsibilities for geiieral 
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supervision of education, and local^istricts continue to operate 
instructional programs. „ • - 

• Should the MEAP test results be used to evaluate 
teachers? 

« 

No. The skills and knowledge tested by MEAP are acquired by 
students over time. Student performance on MEAP tests is not the 
responsibility of only one teacher at one point in time. For example, 
the assessment tests administered in September to fourth graders 
assess what they have acquired in grades kindergartfo through 
three from many teachers. MEAP tests w^re not designed to be used 
as a tool 'for individual teacher evaluation! It was resolved by, the 
' State Board of Education on March 1, 1977, that ;'the (MEAP) data 
are not to be used for the formal evaluation of ii^dividual school 
district personnel." . . 

• • Should the MEAP test results be used to evaluate edu- 
cational; programs? 

Using MEAPM results to evaluate programs is appropriate 
if the objectivejrtested (i.e., reading and mathematics) are relevant 
to the ■'program. MEAP test resujts reflect student needs in the 
areas of reading and mathematics and can be used to spot .weak- 
nesses in reading and mathematics programs, or in other areas 
where students are tested, 

• Are the MEAP test results adequate to use as a sole 
indicator- of what students know? ' 

No, MEAP tests only indicate what students know about the 
selected objectives tested in reading and mathematics. To deter- 
mine the status of student knowledge in other areas, other assess- 
ments must be made. Educators should use MEAP test results' in 
conjunction with other information about students (i.e., teacher 
.observations, :etc.) before decisions are made. 



• Should educators use MEAP test results to analyze • 
student progress in the basic skills tested in Veading and 
mathematics? . . ^ 

I ■ ' ' , , * . 

* ■ I .. ' . 

■ Yes. Educat-ors can use iU MEAP test resultsto help identify, 
student strengths and weakntisses in the basic skills areas tested. ■ 
Identification of general student basic skills needs will enable the ' 
^ .teacher to devise instructional programs best suited to meet indi- 
vidual students'needs. ; ■ .' 

• Should students be grouped on the basis of MEAPiests 
alone? \ 

In general, no. When making the decision on how to group 
stiidents, educators "should use a variety of information to plan 
instruction. MEAP test results might be part, but not all of the - 
■ information a teacher needs to plan group or individual instruction. 
MEAP results should not be used to track or otherwise segregate 
students! . 

• Should MEAP test results be used to compare or rank 
schools or districtsj '.. _ • 

MEAP tests results can be used to identify schools andjdistricts; 
with nee'ds in reading and mathematics. When making cqmpari- ' 
sons of schools within a district or districts within the state for the 
, purpose of identifying needs, judgments should, not be made re- 
garding the overall quality of education students receive. To ' 
evaluate educational programs in a total sense, there are numerous . 
other factors which must also be considered. 

* ■ ■ ' ■ . . ■ I ■ 

/ • ' ' ' 4 ■ 

Schools or districts in general should not be ranked on' the 
basis of MEAP test results. Such ranking may result in persons 
drawing conclusions that are inappropriate tfl the data on which the 
rankings are based. School districts and the people they serve are 
quite diverse, so if MEAP results are not. carefully interpreted,; 



uninformed persons may draw en oneous conclusions from rankings 
based on MAP results alone. 

•• Should MEAP scores from the ditierent subject areas 
be compared? * . . 

The temptation exists to compare the performance of students 
on the reading and mathematics portions of the assessment tests. 
However, for several reasons the reading and mathematics results^ 
are not directly comparable. Consideration. must be given tc the 
diliiculty level of the two tests, tl:e nature of the objectives on which ■ 
the tests are based, and the nature of the two subject areas them- 
selves. The purpose of the assessment tests is to determine student 
needs in reading or mathematics. The tests v. ere not designed to 
evaluate reading attainment levels relative to mathematics attain- 
ment levels or vice versa. 

• Do MEAP tests provide the same kinds of information 
as norm-referenced tests? 

MEAP tests do not provide the same kinds'of. information as 
norm-referenced tests. Norm-referenced test information is usually 
used to determine how a student is doing relative to the perfor- 
mance of other students on the same test, MEAP tests provide 
information on whether or not a student has attained a specific skill 
.or performance objective. ^' 

MEAP tests are not a replacement for, norm -referenced tests; 
both kinds of information are usef uHo educationa l decisionmakers. 
Because MEAP'tests are referenced to a selected numbed' ol m' 
imal.performance objectives in reading and^-math, educi-^iors also, 
: need information on other areas of student performance to make 
good decisions. 

• Should MEAP test results be used by the slate to help 
in the allocation of state funds? 

' '■ ' ' '«,''• 



' Yes, it is considered appropriate for the state to use MEAPtest 
results as part of the process for allocating state funds. The MEAP 
tests yield the only uniform achievement data available for the 
state as a whole. This data can be used as an indicator of need to : 
determine eligibility and priority for state compensatory education 
funds. The state uses the MEAP test. results to help determine the 
highest-incidences of pupils with reading and mathematics skills . 
deficiencies and the eligibility of schools for funds to provide assis- 
tance in these two curricular areas. 

• Can any one iiidividual, i.e., teacher, principal, super- 
intendent, or school board member, assume sole credit for 
student performance on MEAP tests? . 

No. Just as no one individual should be held solely responsible 
for student performance on MEAP tests, so shouldno one individual 
t ,iSUR-e s.i>!v credit for student performance. Student perfor--. 
iiia;ice is the result of years in the educational system. Parents and - 
■educators all contribute to the educational process which is assessed 
by the MEAP tests. 

« Can educators use MEAP test results in curriculum 
planning? 

Yes^AP test results provide teachers and/or princiDals with 
additional information to be used in curriculum planning. School ; 
an lfclassroom #ctives can be related to the MEAP objectives 
. tested. Once an objective "match" is made tl^e MEAP test results ; 
can be used as ont indicator of how well the present curriculum is 
doing in helping students to attain these objectives. Student weak-, 
mi ii] ^articular might necessitate some curriculum revi-:; 
sion. . 

• Can MEAP or any testing progrfini benefit students if 
the results are not used for instructional and program plan- 
ning? • ; ; 



No. If educators do not use test results, then a testing program 
will be of bei^efit tow one. Care must be taken to use test results in 
appropriate ^ways, but non-use of test results is not appropriate. 
Because the test results c^n be used in ways beneficial to individual 
students, efforts must- be made to make appropriate uses of test 
results, • 

• Can newspaper reporters or real estate agents, for 
example, use MEAP test results alone to provide a complete 
and accurate picture of a school or district? ' 

No. Because both of these groups of people have influence on 
the decisions citizens make, they must be particularly careful to 
. accurately interpret the information given'them. One set of scores 
cannot adequately descrihe a school or school system, especially 
when the test scores only reflect student performance on a test of 
basic skills. Test data must not be presented in an overly simplistic 
way, 

Reporters and realtors should make sure that they present a 
balanced account of the many factors which contribute, to a suc- 
cessful school. Rather than depict a building or district just through 
test scores, both newspaper, reporters and realtors should seek to 
help their audiences understand the complexity of the local school 
systems. Sincesiiiizens feel different aspects of local schools are 
important, one set of 'data; cannot possibly answer all of their 
concerns. Citizens need to consider such things as*the commitment 
of the school staff, the breadth of the course offerings; the attitudes 
of the students to school and learning, and the commitment .of other 
parents and taxpayers to education, and so forth. Realtors and 
reporters need to -present these types of information also in order to 
help citizens reach a more complete understanding of their schoolsr 



• Should MEAP test results be shared with students; 
parents and citizens? 

Yes. MEAP test results form a partial base for reporting to 
students, parents and citizens on the "health" of minimal basic 
skills education in the schools. However, in making such reports 
care must be taken to present the information dearly and accu- 
rately in a way that is easily understood by the audience being 
addressed. The test data should not be used to make over-simplified 
statements or sweeping generalizations about education on a 
school, district or level! 

• What should be done when WAV data is misused? 

The staff of MEAP is most anxious t« correct misuses of MEAP 
data. In order to assist staff in their efforts, please notify the 
Supervisor of MEAP regardinp any such problems of which you are 
aware. Staff .will investigate, make recommendations to appro^ 
priate district staff, and inform the person who raised the complaint -> 
as to what action was taken. , " ' * 

MEAP staff is also interested in hearing about' positive and 
innovative uses of MEAP data. Such uses can then be shared with 
other lofcal district personnel. 

Call (517) 373« or write MEAP, P. 0. 80x 30008, 
Lansing, Michigan 48909. 




APPENDIX A 



THE EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT REPORT FORMS 



Local educators will receive various reports 'from the 
Michigan Educationallssessment Prograhi. These reports are 
returned to superintendents, to principals in School folders, and ' 
to teachers in Classroom folders, The following reports (exceptions 
noted) are provided for grades four, seven , and ten : , 

Individual StudentReport 
Classroom Listing Report - 
. School Summary Report (includes Proportions 'data)_ 
District Summary-Report (includes Proportions data) 
Test Item Analysis - Classroom, School, District 
Parent Pamphlet , 

Feeder School, Report (optional) - grade Seven and grade ten 
Research Code Report (optional) 

Reading'the Reports 

The following illustrations of the report forms are designed 
to lielplndividuals interpret the assessment data. The major 
sections of the illustrated forms are coded with capital letters 
which match specific -explanations in the narrative. However, 
reading the report forms is only the first step in using the assess- 
ment data. A detailed discussion of how to use the assessment 
results can be found in the body of th's Handbook. 

*t Individual Studentlleport. The Individual Student Report 
presents a. student's performancfe on each test item for all the 
mathematics and reading objectives tested and indicates attain- 
ment or non-attainment of each objective. A student must 
correctly answer at least 2 of 3 test questions to attain an objective. 

'-Two copies of this report are provided for each student who 
participated in the assessment. 'These reports are available from 

' tb'd buildiiig.principal. Figure 1 illustrates a Grade 4 Individual 

■ Student Ri^port form. - ' - ■ ( ' 

toion A, at the 'top of the report; contains identification 
information - aame of report, grade, student name and number 
(optional),, teacher name and class section number, district name, 
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school name, student age, school year, and research and feeder 
school' codes (if used). 

'Section B gives the objective code which matches the objec- 
tives to the Michigan Department of Education s'et of Minimal' 
Performance Objectives for Mathematics. - ^ 

Section C gives the brief description of the mathematics objec- ' 
tives grouped by thf; mathematics skill area to which they belong. ' 

Section D indicates the test item numbers .that measure each 
mathematics' objective and , whether the student's response was 
correct or incorrect for each item. A correct response is indicated 
by a plus (+) sign. An incorrect response is shown by a letter (A-D) 
which indicates the student's incorrect answer choice. The letter, 
"M" means that the student has marked more than one answer 
choice. An asterisk (*) is used to indicate that the student did not 
respond to an item, and a blank space indicates the student did 
not reach that item in the test. 

: Section E shows the number of items answered correctly for 
each mathematics objective. ■ . , . ' ■ 

Section F gives objective attainment. "Y" indicates attain- 
ment, "N" indicates non-attainment, and "0" indicates that' the 
student did not progress far enough.through the mathematics tesf 
for objective .attainment to be reported, Students have to answer, 
at least two of -three items correctly to attain an objective. - 

■ " ' - * 

Section G shows the total number of objectives tested and the ' 
total number of objectives attained, along with the student's Cate- 
gory of Achieveirient (1, 2, 3, or 4). This is based on the number of ■ 
objectives attained and is further explained in the discussion of 
the Proportioj/s Report. , ' • . ■ ' . 

The information described in Sections A-G is then repeated 
for the reading objectives tested. 'The Related Activities/Reading, 
items do not measure specific objectives. Although the student's 
response to each of these items js given, the "No. Corr." and' 
"Obj. Att." columns will be blank. " : 
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FIGURE 1 



INDIVIDURL STUDENT REPORT 



a 



.Student; 
Teacher: 
District: 
School; 



HRI6HT EDNARD L 
ROSSE BETSY 
MICHVULE 

MiD-cm iiimm 



Ob| 
Code 



7M5 



107-0 



W7-6 



156-1 
16M' 



GRRDE4nRTHEI¥ITICS 



Student No: 
Section: 
Age: 
School Yean 



09-06 
19W-flX 



SPECIAL CODES 
research: 01 



Skill Areas and Objectives 



Item Numbers 
and Responses 



10-5 t^DERSETS: FEKER 

10-7 -TDRDER SETS: FEHEST 

16-2 PLACE VALUE: HWED .CHART 

16-4 ^(PANO 2-DieiT NUHERAL - 

16-7 EXPANO S'DIGIT NUHERAL H/HORDS 

16-d EXPAND 3-DI6IT NUHERAl 

16-9 A&C> CBA OR A&C < C6A 

16-lD ORDER SET OF NUhlRALS 

17^1 m NUmER IN SEQUENCE 



P153T 

I 169 
97 ♦ 
151 i 
IZl ♦ 

. 16S ♦ 
112 D 
109 « 
m A 



134 ♦ 


135 « 


170*1 


171 * 


98 f 


99 ♦ 


1B2 ♦ 


153 ♦ 


122 ♦ 


123 « 


164 B 


165 « 


USD 


114 D 


110 « 


HID 


12s D 


126 D 



23-1 


HHDiE mm- 








AB t Ci NO REGROUPING 


154 ♦ 


155 ♦ 


156 t 


23-3 


AB « CD» NO REGROUPING 


115 D 


116 D 


117 A 


24-1 


AB ♦ C> HITH REGROUPING 


118 A 


119* 


120 « 


24-2 ■ 


■ AB f CDi HITK REGROUPING 


160 t 


161 ♦ 


162 « 


29-2 


subtraction: NUMBER SENTENCE 


100 1 


101 ♦ 


102 ♦ 


30-1 


AB - C) NO REGROUPING 
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Recognizing the typical organizational differences between 
elementary and secondary schools, two different formats of the 
Individual Student Report are provided. Both copies of the 4th 
grade report andjone copy o f the 7th and 10th grade reports for__ 
each student, use the exact fo'nnWTiprirOFthis format, ' 
both the reading and mathematics results are given for a particular 
single student. Reports in this format can be placed in the students' 
permanent record file. The reports for all students are provided; 
in alphabetical order, for each school separately. 

d .' ■ ■ • ■ , 

:The second copy of the 7th and 10th grade reports {or each 
student uses a different format. In this format the test results for 
two students are given on a single form for a single subject, 
mathematics or reading (student A on the left and student B on the 
right). The reports are grouped by teacher and class section.'for 
each subject. Within each class section,, the student results are 
•presented alphabetically, two per report. This separation of student 
results by subject into alphabetically ordered class section groups 
for each teacher should make the test results easier to use with 
individual students and their parents. 

. • Classroom Listing Report. The Classroom Listing Report 
summarizes, for an entire classroom, the' information (lontained 
on the' Individual Student Reports. One report is prepared for 
, each classroom grouping of students. A copy of this report is re- 
turned in both the Classroom folder and the School folder. 

■ ■ ' • • 

The Classroom Listing Report can be used to spot areas of 
■ apparent weakness that are present in individuals or groups of 
students. Objectivrs which have not been attained can be included 
as part of the instructional program. Use of these reports will also 
•. help determine if one .or more'of.the teachers in the building need 
special-resources to help their students, attain objectives. 

■ V. '. . ■ '.. , ' 

' An example of the Classroom Listing Report for grade 4 
mathematics is shown in Figure 2. A similar report is provided 
for reading. 



Section A of the report provides necessary identification ■■ 
information - name of report, subject, grade, district, school,:, 
teacher and class section. ■ 

Section B gives the objective codes. Short descriptions of the ; 
objectives and skill areas appear on the back of the report. . 

Section.C is an alphabetical listing of each student in the group. : 

Section D shows, for each student, whether or not an obiective : 
was attained. An "N" means the. student did not attain the ob-;. 
jective. A blank space' indicates attainment. An "0" for "Omit' 
indicates that a student did not progress iix enough through, the 
test for objective attainment to be determined. 

, Section E gives the' percentage of pupils attaining each; 
objective. , If all students, attained an objective, "A" will appear.; 

■ Section F shows the number 'of objectives attained by^'eaeh; 
student. The , number given here includes only .those objectives 
involved in the calculation of the proportions data. . 

Section G shows the , total number of positive response M 
reading objectives attained by each student. On the mathematics^ 
chssroom listing report, the number of correlated- objectives,;; 
attained by each student is shown;in this section. \ 

/ • School and District Summaries. The School Summafy. 
and the District Summafy are used to report the assessment dataj 
for each school and district. The School Summary gives an overall^ 
picture of how students in each school performed on 'the asse88| 
ment.'tests. A copy of the School Summujy is retumed to eachj: 
principal and a copy is included in the ;Classroom;folder.:The> 
superintendent receives a copy of each School Summaiy for all(hef 
' schools in the district. ..JJ 
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The District Summary report is a summary of the test results 
for all students' in the district. The District Summary is returned 
to the superintendent. 

, With these reports, objectives not atUiifed by students in the 
school(s) or district can be identifieoHt can al^o be noted what 
percentage of students are close to or far from reaching the school 
or district crite'rion levels.' Objectives are grouped according to 
common headings called Skill Areas, such as "Literal Compre- 
hension" or "Fractions". The skill area attainment is the average 
of the attainment of all the objectives Included in the area. 

t 

The School Summary, and the District Summary look the 
same and' are read the same. An illustration of the District 
Summary does not appear here. Figure 3 shows an example of the 
School Summary report. As with the preyioi^s illustrations, 
Fipre 3 is marked with various letters for purposes of explanation. 

■ ' ■ Section A, at the top of the form gives the school identification 
information. (District identification is given on a District 
Summary,) . 

Sec^on fi, thiobjective code, matches the objectives to the 
Michigan Departrifent of Education's set of Minimal Performance 
■Qbj^tives for Mathematics. >^ 

, ^tion C gives the short objective kcriptions grouped by. 
th/ skill area ty which each mathematics objective belongs. 

[ / Section'D indicates the percentage of students attaining each 
mathematics objective anc*. the average percentage of objective 

atlainment for each skilh.rea. 

■ ; . . 

' \Section E ,gives the number of studeiits scored on each 
matl^Tiatics objective. , 

' TheHdormation described in Sections B-E is then repeated 
for the reading objectives tested. / / 

.. Section F,4he Proportions Report, presents the percentage of 
' pupils in each of four categories of achievement for the schoolk)r 
district. Category 4 (highest) contains the percentage of students 



who attained approximately 3/4 or more of the objectives; Cate- 
gory 3 contains the percentage of students who attained roughly 
1/2 to 3/4 of the objectives; Category 2 contains the percentage of 
students who attained about 1/4 to 1/2 of the objectives; :while 
Category 1 (lowest) containsli|ie percentage pf students who 
attained approximately 1/4 or less of the objectives. Figure 4 shows 
the range of objective^ in each category-ofrachievement-T^he- 
Proportions Report is describeu in greater detail (following Section 
G) below. " 

Section G shows the status and change' categories for school 
summaries. .This section will be blank for district summaries, 
since the definitions of status and change apply only to individual 
•■ school building results. 

■ Section H shows the tot?! number of students included in the , 
school or district summary. This number includes students with 
results on only one test as well as those with results for both tests. 
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Proportions Report , ' ' 

The categories of achievement are reported for reading and 
mathematics in grades four, seven, and ten. This information (if 
available) is given for the three most recent years and for 1980-81 
as the baseline year. . " 

This year, pupils are included in the proportions report , 
according to the following criterion. A pupil mus.t answemt least ' 
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one question • on Ihe matheniatics test to be included in the 
mathematics proportions report, Likewise, a pupil must answer 
at least one question on the reading test to be included in the • 
reading proportions report. Thus, the number of pupils counted in 
the mathematics and reading proportions reports may differ, 
At grade 7, the aural mathematics items are excluded when" 
applying the above criterion.^ 

NOTE: The Positive Response to Reading Objectives, the Related 
Reading Activities, and the Mathematics Correlated 
' ■ Objectives are not irtcluded in the information presented 
in the Proportions Report. v 

' The Proportions Report may be used to examine the percent- 
age of students in each indicated category of achievement in the 
school or district. The categories of achievement provide infor- 
mation* in a readily accessible form on the level of overall student 
performance on the entire set of performance objectives. tested. 
This is in, contrast to the other reports provided by the Michigan 
Educational Assessment Program, which show student perfor- 
mance on an objective-by-objective basis. Because of the minimal 
. ,nai;ure of the performance objectives, it is expected that most be- 
ginning fourth, seventh, antl tenth graders will be in Category 4 
of each subj€2i area. ( ' 

The particular objectives which need further work- can be 
determined by ileferring to the body of the School Sumpry 
^ reports. It may Vof value to examine selected characteristics of 
the student popula%;i' in schools with varying degreesof objective 
attainment. Such characteristics may be related to the percent of 
students in each ca^tegory of achievement within schools. The 
overview provided bMe Proportions Report can be useful when' 
making decisions regaling the allocation of resources and the 
implementation of reme^ programs on a building level. 

Status Definition 

The "Status" of each school can help determine the extent to 
which large numbers' of students with educational, needs are 
present. Recent research on the characteristics of effective schools 
has identified some principles which are highly related to student 



achievement. Many of the principles can be implemented by local 
school staff and should be used to improve the schooling process. 
Appendix D provides information about eight research-based 
principles. The overview provided by the Proportions Report can 
be' useful when making decisions regarding the allocation of 
resources and the implementation of. remedial progpLSJ)Ji_a 
building level. 

A school's "Status" is given for both reading and math, A 
school must meet an established criterion for two out of three years 
(the current year and the two preceding years) in order to fit into a 
given status classificuion. The following criteria-are used to 
determine the status foi:,Iichigan schools: 
7 

' High Needs Schools 
fewer than 50% of the students in Category 4. 

Moderate Needs Schools 
50-74% of the students in Category 4. 

Low Needs Schools , . 
75% or more of-the students m Category 4. 

^ 

r Status Undetermined 

- . The school does not fit any one criterion for two ■ . ' 
, out of the three years. 

Insufficient Data 
Not enough data available to determine status. . • 
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Change liefinition 

The "Change" ("Improving/Declining") classification was 
iJeveloped to assist educators in following achievement trends in 
Michigan schools. The purpose of identifying "improving" schools 
is to recognize the fine efforts local educators are making to im- 
prove iHotruction in the basic skills, Identification of schools in 
which scores are declining will assist in determination of potential 
problems. The "Improving/DecliDing" designation . is based on 
the examination of three years of Michigan assessment results: 
the current year and the two preceding years. Each school is 
classified in reading and'math sepaT?.tely. ^ ; " ' 

Improving Schools ; ' 

A school is classified as "Improving", if it meets ALL of the 
following criteria: 

'. (a) there'has been an increase of 5% or more in the number 
of students in Category 4 (year 1 to 3), 
' (b) there has been a 5% decrease in the number of students, 
in Category 1 (year 1 to 3), 
(c) in Category 4 attainment was no lower in the middle 
■ year than in the preceding year, and 
I (d) in Category 1 attainment was no higher in the middle ' 
year than in the preceding year.*, 

Declining Schools 

A school is classified as "Declining",-jf it meets ALL of the 
following criteria: 

, (a) there has been a decrease of 5% or more in the number 
. of students in Category 4 (year 1 to 3), 
(b) 'there has been a 5% or more increase in the number of 
students in Category 1 (year 1 to„3), 
V (c) in Category 4^attainirtent w^s. no higher in the middle 
year than in the lireceding year, and 
^ (d) in Category 1 attainment was no lower in the middle 
year than in the preceding. ye'ar. ^ 
■ • ■ 

•It th« percentafte of students in Category l has been below 5°(> since the first of the three years, an 
ir.iprovinit school is identified by the increase of i% or more in the percentage of students in Catc;!ory 4. 



J Stable Schools 
s with 3 consecutive years of data not classified as- 
Improving" or "Declining" are classified as "Stable". 

, Insufficient Data • ' 

. . Not enough data available to determine change. 

• Feeder School Report. Districts may choose to have their 
seventh or tenth grade assessment results summarized by feeder 
school. A feeder school is considered to be any lower grade school 
that "feeds" students into the school where students' are being 
tested. ThiVoption must be selected and the proper coding per- 
formed before testing occurs. The Feeder School (iode gridded by 
the student appears on his/her Individual Student Report. All 
Feeder School Reports are returned to superintendents. They are 
^provided at no cost to the district. The Feeder School Reports are 
printed on the same form as the District and School Summary 
reports. . ' , ■ 

. The Feeder School Reports are intended for use by the ele- 
* mentary schpol(s) which fed students into thejunior high or by 
; the junior high(s) which fed students into theHigh^hool. Because 
the Feeder School Report shows how all of the 'students in the. 
district who attended a particular elementary or junior high 
school performed on the assessment tests, the feeder school can use 
this information,to analyze tH& strengths and weaknesses of its 
instructional programs. 

' ■ Feeder School Reports should not be used for teacher evalua- 
tion since the results reflect an accumulation of skills attained by 
students over several years with different teachers. 

• Research Code Reports., Use of the research code option 
was designed to produce summary reports for as many as 20 
different groups V students; depending on the district's selection 
of categories. Read and interpret the Research Code Report in the: 
same manner as the School or District report. The Research Code 
gridded by the student appears on his/her Individual Student 

' Report. ■ • ■ . ■ . ' 



• Test Item Analysis. The Test Item Analysis is a display of 
the percentage of students selecting each possible answer for each 
test question. The Test Item Analysis has been prepared at the 
classroom, school, and district levels. There is one report for 
reading and one for mathematics. 

■ The Test Item Analysis can be used to identify specific prob- 
lems students have in a^iven area, Large perceniuges of students 
choosing the same incorrect answer may indicate an area of learn- 
ing where special attention is needed. Figure-5 shows an 'example 
of the Reading Test Item Analysis at the classroom level. Identifi- 
cation information for the classroom, school, or district is printed at 
the top of the form, in Section A. 

, ^ Section B gives the objective code which matches the objec- 
tives to the complete set of the Michigan Department of Educa- 



tion's minimal performance objectives in either communication 
skills or mathematics. The objectives are grouped .by skill area. 

Section C shows a percentage distribution 'of students who _ 
answered 0, 1,. 2, or 3 items correctly. -For each objective, the' 
matching test, items are listed in Section D, from left to right 
across the page in the shaded columns. 

Section E shows the percentage of students selecting each 
answer choice. An asterisk (*) indicates the correct answer. _ 

Section F gives the percentage of students omitting the 
question. ■ \ 

Section G shows the Item numbers measuring the Related 
Reading Activities. There are no correct response designations^ 
for these items. 
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' • A Pamphlet Jor Parents. The explanatory information . 
provided in the Pamphlet for Parents is for use with students and . 
parents. A pamphlet for each student tested is returned to the 
principal. The infopmation in the pamphlet will help the parent(s) 
and/or student understand the assessment test results. 

The pamphlet gives a brief overview of the development of 
the Common,Goals of Michigan Education, minimal performance 
objectives and the Michigan Educational Assessment Program. 
It presents sample mathematics and reading objectives and test 
questions from each grade level and then answers questions about 
• the Michigan Educational Assessment Program. But, more im- 
portantly, the "pamphlet provides the mdividlial student .results, 
by skill area, for mathematics and reading. Fipre 6 illustrates 
this section of the pamphlet. 

Section A gives the name of theschool, the student and his/her 
grade. 

Section lists each skill area tested for mathematics. Only 
the skill areas appropriate to the student's grade level will be 
printed. (In mathematics there are nine skill areas for grade 10, 
eight for grade 7, or six for grade 4.). 



. Section C, opposite each skill area designation, gives the 
number of skills tested and the number passed, by the student- 
Section D gives the total number of mathematics skills tested ;■, 
and the total number passed by the student. 

;SectionEpresentsthe'?ercentMMathemrt 
This is: (Total of Skills Passed/i^ Tested) x 100.- 

Sections B-E are repeated for reading. V'mom, the reading . 
skill ^reas .tested are the same at all three grauu levels. 

Arabic and Spanishtranslations of the Pamphlet forParents 
are available by request from: MEAP, Box 30008, Lansing, MI 
909. 

- . Although the Pamphlet for Parents can be sent home by 
mail, a meeting with the teacher or a counselor to discuss the results " ' 
is still strongly recommended. 
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OBJECTIVES 

Educational specialists ihrouKhouttheslaledevelopcd 
and refined the minimum objectives*' with the 
cooperation of parents and local board members, At 
the end of this process, the Si^ate Board of Educatioi) 
recei.ed and approved' minimum objectives in Art, 
Communication Skills, Foreign UnijuaRe, Health, 
Mathematics. Music, Physical Education, Pre- 
Primary;Science, and Social Studies. Theseobjectives 
have been sent to all Michigan school districts so 
.that they may be a resource for local proRtam 
development.' 

MINIMUM 

Of course, ihe performance objectives do not repre- 
sent a complete curriculum. They represent some 
minimum basic skills which children need to learn as 
they progress from kindergarten through 9th grade. 

Un\ srhwl people must also design their own 
objectivi- '^iised on ^^f* ni^ni^i und abilities of the local 
children. ' 
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WHAT IS IN THE TEST? 

The reading and mathematics tesLs measure mini- 
mum skills which a student should have learned by 
ihe time the tests arc given. Each skill is tested with a 
set of 3 questions- If the student misses no more than 
'one question in the set.the skill has been allJiined. 

WHY DOES MY CHILD NEED TO 
TAKE THE TEST? 

The lest helps you. the teachers, and your child see 
the minimum mathematics and reading skills which 
have or have not been learned. Children in Michigan 
are tested in the 4th, 7th. and lOlh grades. ThetesLsact 
as a yearl) educational health check-up on Michigan* 
education in reading and mathematics. 



HOW CAN! TELL IF MY CHILD DID 
WELL ON THE TEST? 

If a child has passed more than 75% of the skills, the 
child has done "acceptably well." 

WHAT CAN I DO TO HELP MY CHILD 
WITH SKILLS HE/SHE DID NOT PASS? 

You should discuss your child's lest resiilLs with the 
classroom teacher or counselor. An individual pro-i 
gram should then be developed t^ help your child 



YOURCHILD'STESTRESULTS 
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Schoohwo-CITY.iaSH , 
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learn the skills whUh were not attained. Below is a 
list of some practical things you can dp to help your 
child Iqarn the basic skills in math and reading. 

• Show involvement and interest in the experiences 
)m child has in school; such interest helps to 
show the importance of school. 

• Express interest in your child's assignments. 

c Designate a place lind plan a time for study at 
home. , 

I Encourage your child to attend school regularly. 

• Encourage your child to do his/her best in school. 

, • Ask the teacher if there are activities you could 
do at home to strengthen skill development. 



SAMPLE OBJECTIVES AND 
TEST ITEMS 

The mitlmilb pUU arii i( WMi Nnhin a»- 

I WhoU Nttidim iiiiyi#ctii| M MM 
tNt itin. 

^ Gwde 4 Whole Numbers Objeclivc: Give 
problems. involving a Iwoniigit number plug a two- 
digit number requiring; no regrouping (carrying), the 
learner will find th5 sums. 

Teat Item; Add: 54 + 34 = 

Answer Choices: A 28 B30 C88 D98 

Grade 7 Whole Numbers Objective; Given a three- ' 
digit number (without zeros), the learner will subtract 
a three-digit number with regrouping (borrowing). 
TeetlUm: Subtract: 843 ' 
-271 

AaiwerCboicet; A662 Bl.114 C 572 D 632. 

' Grade 10 Whole Numbers Objective: Given a 
division exercise with a two-, ihrce-. or'four-digit - 
dividend and a two^igit divisor, with or without 
remainder, m learner will determi;^e the quotient. 
Teal Item: Fimi the Answer: 
Answer Choices: 
A18R23 B19RS C21R9 D181R5 

Thi tdlofint mdtai fl^n In tbiikill im 
Votfbdify Mwiil ii M It ^ U 

NOU tiMit till CQBOQl IMOM tM^^ 

: u itkMd in tb M Hm it tin mi^ Viillt^ 

Reading Objective (Grades 4, 7, and 10): The 
student will be able to determine the meaning of a 
word in a sentence whose meaning has been affected 
byjcommon) prefixes.' 

Grade 4 Tent Item: 
Sometimes we misread words. The best meaning 
for the prefix mis- is 

A well. B just. , C never, D wrongly. 

Grade 7 Test Item: 
Thc^ predawn fire blazed out of control The 
prefix pre- means ^ 

A now. B.aftcr.'* C during. D before. 
Grade 10 Test ta: ^ 

' International laws affect all nations. The prefix ^ 
inter- means ^ 
A within. B behind. C beside. D between. ■ 
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^ APPENDIX B 
MEAP TEST CONTENT* 

. OBJECf IVES AND EXAMPLE ITEMS FOR FOURTH GRADE READING 



Objeclive 
Code 



lA lirtfirmine ihc meaninif ;)f a wo(;4Jn 
senlQncc whose meanin)? has Iw^n affected b 

Sometimei we mltreBd words, 

The best Limg for the prefix mis; is 
A well. 
B just. 
C never. 
.D wrongly. 



^ IB DcU'rmint' the of a word in a 

mkm wha^e n;anini( has Iwen- affecld by 
suffixcii. 

The hardesi job was cleaning 
(he garage. 

Hiirtl plus means 

A least hard. 

B partly hard, 

C most hard. 

D , not hiird. 



IC Deterran,! the nifanifiji: of a word that has 
multiple mmmp. dcpendinj? nn iu^ use in a 
sentence. ' , 

Tom wants to be In the school play. 

sentence, play means 

A to make miic. * 
« 

B ^ to make-believe. 

C to take part in a f(am§, 

D a story that is acted out 



ID Identify a word that has a similar meaning to 
another word (identifying synonyms). 



The farnoui movia star m on lilevlilon itil 

In this sentence, famous means 
\ smart 
B pretty. 



D . well-known. 



IE ■ Identify a word that has an opt)osilcnieani!ig 
to another word (identifyinif antonym's). 



Playing with matches Is a foolish thing to do. 

Theoppositeof Ibolish is 
A hot 
B stupid, 
C wise. 
D simple. 



IF Detcrminti the meaninj^ of a word on the hm 
of the context of a ^Mct 



The boy wlilnt the money to see how much he 
had. 

In this sentence, whint means 
A hid. . 
B found, 
C tossed. , 
D counted. 



IIB Identify (he stated main idea within a' 
selection. 



lVhatirtb7rnainiaero( ifiis s'tory! 
A Icebergs are 500 feet high. 
B Icebergs are Floating Giants. 
C Icebergs are seventy to eighty miles' long. 
D Iceberr are not the same size. 



lie Identify details that support the main idea of 

a section. 



Th»; story says that John 
A plays tennis. 
B enjoys hiking. 
C likes to paint. 
D writes stories. 



IIP Identify sUted cause and effect relationshipa 
V/ithin a selection. 



Because of the lightning bolt, the plane 
A burst into flames. 
B lost its left wing, 
C plunged into the water. 
D crashed before reaching water. 



IIG Identify stated 'iikeneswa and differences- 
within a selection.' 



HE Identify tfie sequence within a selection. 

To bu ild the tree house, the first thing the chi Id ren 
did was to 

A climb the tree. ' 
B bring wood over to the tree. 
C caro' wood up into the tree. 
D draw a picture of a tree house, ^ 



Icebergs are like giants because they 

A are huge. 

B are. cruel. 

C move slowly. 

D appear in fairy tales. ' • 



IIIA Infer the main idea of-a .lel ection. 

What is the main idea of this story? 
A There are heavy rain storms in Africa." 
B Being a good neighbor is important 
C Men and boys in Nigeriapften play together, 
D African houses are made of straw. 



♦The objcclives are provided in this handbook for the convenl'^nce of the user; ihey do not appear in the ^tuil Sludenl AwcMtiicnl booklets. The itemsshown ire not actual items from the Asscament Tc*t». In- 
■ stead, they are representative of the type of ite fii used to measure a Riven objeclive. Reference must be made to a Student Assessment Booklet for the test questions themselves, yi here reading il*jni in 

referenced to a passage, table of contents, etc, only the items are given here. Example items are notf i^en for theMive Response to Reading Objectiva. In the interest of economy, the tcstitcmsdupliyed 

in this handbook have been photographically reduced to 65% of the actual size of the items appearing in-the Student Assessment Booklets. 
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FOURTH GRADE READING 



IIIB Infer the cause and effect relationships 
within a selection. 

You" should wear warm clothes when you plaj' 
hockey because 

A the ice is slippery. 

B (lyinif pucks can be dangerous, 

C a fall on the ice can happen fast. 

D most hockey games are played in cold 
weather. , 

IIIC Predict the probable outcome of a selection. 

Wjiat will probably happen? 
A Marcie will keep skaing. 

Marxie will need new ice skates. 
' C Marcie will become a good skater. 
0 Marcie will fall through the ice. 

1 [ID Infer details that support the main idea of a 
selection. 



In this story, some icebergs are said to be as large 
as 

A ships, 
B waves, 
C houses. 
D , mountains, 



IIIE Infer the sequence within a selection. 

After Cliff pulled the ring on his parachute^ 

A it did ^ot open. 

B' he floated thraugh the sky. 

C he leaiHxi out of the plane. 

D it caught on the wing of the plane. 
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IIIF Infer likenesses and differences within a 
selection, ^ 

Mr. Ume's old house and new house were both 
A made of earth, 
B two stories high. 
C ruined in a stocm, 
D painted white. 



IIIG Draw cenclusions from given information, 

. From the end of the story we can guess that 
Tom and Tracy felt 

A calm, 

B angry. 

r 

C brave. 
■D afraid. 



IIIH Identify relationships of words (analoiries). 

Crawl is to baby as walk is to 
A run. 
B child. 
C jog. 
D infant 



III! Make infiiremabout characters in astory. 

From this story, we know that John 
probably - . 

A has few friends. , 

B is shy and quiet. 

C is good at riports. 

D watches a lot of TV. 



IVA Determine the author's purpose for a 
selection. ^ 

This poem was written to 

A make you angry. 

B make you smile. 

C tell you about dragons. . 

D tell you about laundromats. • 



VA Identify the major use of dictionaries, tables 
of contents, and^lo^ariei 



Which of 'these would tell you how 
many chapters your science book 
has? 

A atlas 
B dictionary 
C encyclopedia 
D ' table of contents 



VB |. cate information within reference 
maU rials using diclioiiaries, tables of contents and 
i^ktssartes, 



How many meanings does th(; 'vord delay have! 
A 1 
B 2 
C 3 

D 4 ■ 
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VD Summarize a selection. 



Which sentence tells this storj' best? 

A Sally and Ted invited their friends over to 
play in a tree li^'^use. 

B Sally's mother fixed a delicious lunch tor the 
children after they finished the tree house. 

C Sally and Ted spent all.morning building a 
tree house and all afternoon playing in it 

D Sally and Ted loved to plaj* monsters, 
monkeys, and other pretend pmes in the 
tree house. 



VF Alphabeliie words correctly through the 
second letter. 



bowl ' 

WhicR'word'comis^after bbast'in 
(A-B-C) order! 

A blow 

B cost • . ' 

C about 

D cabin • . , 



"VIA Reading' materials of her/hia choice 
during free time, both in school and at home. 



••VIB Going frequently to places where reading 
materials are available, such as libraries, reading 
roomj, book sales, and book exchange! 



"VIC Requesting reading materials in addition 
to those assigned by the teacher. 



••VID' Responding to the opportunity to talk 
about and/or discuss' what he/she has read. 



••VIA, B, C» and D are positive Response to 
Reading Objectives. ■ * .. 
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Objective 
Code 



10-5 Given iwo set^. one set with one to three 
"members and the other with eight to ten members, 
the learner, usinKonly visual inspection wit! indicate 
thcset with /rarr members. 



Which set has fewermembers? 




I0'7 Tiiven any three consecutive acts of obj'ects 
consistinif of one to five members, the learner will 
jii(lic!itt> the set that has thc/pkvKf members. 

^'WhicS set has the fewest members? 



■ 16-2 Given a, hund red chart with the first twenty 
numbers and multiples of ten filled in, the learner 
■will write in any portion of the chart as requesfed. 

Which numbers belong in the shaded area? 
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2 
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A 29. 39, 49. 59, 69, -79, 89. 99, 109 
B .911. 912.913.914, 915.916,917, 918,919 
C 91. 92. 93, 94, 95. 96. 97, 98. 99 
D 901, 902, 903. 904, 905, 906. 907, 908, 909 
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OBJECTIVES AND EXAMPLE ITEMS FOR FOURTH GRADE MATHEMATICS 
Core Objectives Test 



16'4 Given a lwfl-di?il numeral, the learner will 
write it in expanded notation in two ways: first by 
usinf words and then by using numerals. 

65 means 

A 6'bundreds + 6lens<^ 

B 6 hundreds + 6 ones ' 

C 6tens + 5ones 

D 5tens + 6oneS' 



16-7 Given any thrce-diuit ni'.meraL the learner 
3vill writo expanded notation by using place value 
» words. 



'rt6 means ' , 

A '1 hundred + 4tens + 6 ones 

V 

B Iten + 4oneS|^+ G hundreds ■ 
C '6 hundreds + 4tens^+ lone 
D 4 hihdreds + I ten + 6 ones 



16-8 Given any three-digit numeral, the learner 
will write 'expanded notation by using numerals. 



892 means 
A 8+9+2 
B 8;) + 9fl + 20^ 



c 

D 



1 + 90 + 8 
1 + 90 + 2 



16-9 Given 2 thrc^digit numerals which have the 
same digits but in different posi tions, the learner will 
determine which is greater and which is less. ' \ 

Which is less? * 

A 268 '-ii ; . 

B 286 • • • ' ■ ,. ' 



16-I0 Given a random list of two and three-digit 
numerals, the learner will arrange them in ascend- 
ing order, 

Which numliers are in order from smallest to 
largest? 

A 403, 123, 98, 45 
B 123,403, 45, 98 
.'C 45,123, 98. 403 
D .45, 98, 123o403 



17-1 ' Given a countiiii^ sequence of two to four 
numbers, the learner will indicate the next number 
in sequence. , 



Which number comes next? 30, 35, 40, . 
A 25 .■ 
B 45 ., 
C" 50 

D 55 - 



23-1 Given addition exercises involving a two- 
digit number plus a one^ligit number requiring no 
regrouping (carrying) written in either vertical or 
horizontal form, the learner will find the sums. The 
learner may use aids, 



A 15 
B 16 
C -17 
D 13 



12 
+ 5 



23-3 Given addition problems involving a two- 
' digit number plus a twoKiigil number requiring no 
regrouping (carrying), the learner will find the 
sums. The Icirner may use aids. 



54 + 34 = D 



C 83 
D 98 
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24-1 Given addition exercises indving a Wd- 
digit number plus a one-digit ncmbcr requiring 
regrouping (carrying), the learner will find the 
sums. The learner ni^y use aids, 



A 213 

' B 113' 

C 23 

D 13 



17 

+ 6 



24-2 Given addition problems involving 2 two- 
digit numbers requiring regrouping (carrying), the 
le»rncr will find the sums, The learner may useaids. 



+ 76 



A 154 

B 1,514 

C 164 

D 1,614 



29-2 Given a set of objects or pictures showing i 
subtraction relationship with combinations to 
eighteen, the learner will write «n appropriate 
number sentence, , ^ 

I 

Which number sentence below tells about this 
picture? 




A 15 - 5 = 10 

B 7 + 8 = 15 

C 10 - 5 = h 

d"" 5 +.6 = 10 
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FOURTH GRADE MATHEMATICS 



IW-l I (Jivon I t»oiliiiil nunilMT, Iho Itarner (fill 
siihlrscl 8 one-iiisil numlitr wilh m ri'Kr(iu|iiiiK 
(borrowing). The liwner may use «ids, ■ 



69 
■ H 



A 51 
B 59 

C -61 
D 77- 



K The loarner will subtract two (wo-Ji|(il 
numbers with no rcitroupiint (borrowing], The 
Irarncr may use aids. 



86 
42 



A 24 

B 42 

C 44 

D 48 



•lll-l (llvci a two-iiiKil number, the learner will 
sulilraci a iine-diKil number with reifroupinK 
(borrowinc). The learner may use aids, 

A 13 . 

24' B 17 

I — , C 23 

• ■ U 27 



li-H ■ Given a collection of equivalent sels (less 
'than lP!i), the loarner will write a mulliplicalion 
sentence to describe it. 





Which number sentence tells about these 
pictures? 

A 6x1 

B. 1x6 ■ 

C 2x3 • 

b 6+1 



:I5'6 Given a multiplication sentence, the learner 
will represent it as a repealed addition sentence. (IX^ 
not include zeroes or ones in repeated addition,} 

Which means the same as 2 •! = 8? 
A 2+2-8 
B '2 + i= 8 
C 4+2=8 
D 4 + 4'= 8 



36-1 The learner will name the prcJiicf of any 
number and one, 



45 



A 54 

B 44 

C 46 

D 45 



36-3 Given two factors, both of which are zero.j 
throuKh five, the learner will give the product from' 
iffeniory, ■ . , 



'5x5 = 0 
A 9 
B 16 
C 25 
D 20 



79-1/6 Given several objccLs. some divided into 
three/four mgnmil parts, and some divided into 
three/four mmonnnmit parts, the learner will: 

(a) delcrinine which objects have been divided into 
the three/four congruent parts, and 

(b) tell the fraction name for each part upon request, 



Which abject is divided into three parts of the 
same size and shape? r 



79-13 Given illustrations of one^half, one-third, 
and one-fourth of the regions shaded, the learner will 
tell the correct fraction in^each case. 



' Which part is shaded?^ 




A i 
B i 
C } 
D 4 



107-8 Given a measuring stick scaled in 
centimeters only and an object, the learner will 
measure the je'njjth of the object ti) the nearest, 
centimeter- " ' 



How long i the track? 



L 



J 



A 3 cm 

B 5 cm, 

C 7 cm 

D &cm' 



UVl Given a Celsius thermomclcr scaled in two 
dcRroc intervals, the learner will read and record the 
lcmiH;ralure to within two dej^rees the degree 
n syrnbdl,^ 



What is the temperature? 


r- 




A ^4° 






B 34° 




•JO 


c 30° 




-40 


'D 40' 

. 1 s 


J 


^» 
X 
■M 

\ 



147-6 ^ • Given a clock face with the reading of 

o'clock.'the learner will identify the appropriate time 
to the hour. 




156-1 Given an assortment of cut-out shapes 
' including squares, triangles, rectangles and circles 
of various sizes randomly arranged, the learner will 
select a given shape as requested* 

What is the name of this figure? 

A triangle 

B rectangle 

C square 

D circle 



1S3-1 Given a simple geometric figure and a mI 
of simple geometric figures, the learner will identify 
those which are the same size and shape. ^ 

■j 

Which picture is the same size and shape as . 







D ' 



. GRADE FOUR CORRELATED OD^JECTIVES TEST 



17-3 Given H'niinihor of than ihret diKits, iht* 
lt»arner will iUenlify llu» number ii« even or txJd. 



88 

A Even 
li Odd 



2S-."i .(tiven two sets with loss than ten objects 
t'ath, fine with mon» objects than the other, the learner 
-.will stall* how many more members it has. 



Ht)w many more bottle caps are in the larger 
j^roup than jn the smaller group? 



10 



453 O 
£3 & 



Given sublraeiion exercises in horizontal 
and vertical forms. usinR numbers to eiRhteen. the 
learher-Nvill fiml thLMlifft'renee, The learner may rfot 
use aids. 



17 



A 12 

B 13 

C 14 

D 15 



:n-2 The learner will subtract 2 two-disrit 
numbers. The learner may use aids. 



43 - 28 = □ 



A 13 

B 17 

C 23 

D 15 



Hr)-I (Jiven a set of objects, thv learner will make 
another set that w ill have two times as many objects. 

Which group below has two times as manV ri 
members as this group? 



o o 
oo 



c:?- Q?- 



o o 



□□□□ 

D 



■ 1: The learner will name the product of J»ny 
(iuniber and zero. . ' 



81 
X 0 



.A 81 

B 0 

. C 18 • 

"* D 810 



156-3 (liven pictures 8^ real objects or various 
.shapes," the learner will identify circles, trinn^lcs, 
squares and rectanRles as requested. 



Which is a rectangle? 
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. ORIECTIVES A1<I)JJXAMPLE ITEMS FOR SEVENTH GRADE READING 



Objective 
Code: 



i^ . ' IH'Wriftmc ik mmmi of a' word in a , 
st'nlonw whoM' liioaniriR has im affected by 
prefixtii! . ■ ' 



The predawn lire blazed out of conlrol 

The prefix- pre- means ' . 
A* now, 

B after,;.. / \.. " 
C during. 
D before. 

■ IC Dclerminc the mpaninK of a word ihat has 
; m'ultipIemeaninKs.dt'p€ndinj(onil5iJstinascntence. 

Those (loKH arc hi^ and ran^^e in cobr from . 
Kray and white to solid bhick. 

A vary 

li roam ; . 

C ^razc ; 

D line up 




' IF Dolermiiie Ihe mmn^ of / word on ibt' 
basis of the context of a sentence. 



■ ID [dentifyawordthathasasiitiitarmeaninffto 
.another word (idcntifyin)(synonynis).\ ' 



The Initial ttop on the trip wet Petrolt/ 
■* — 

WJiat word means almost the same as initial? 
A best 
B, first 

C scenic • " " 
D shortest 



IK Identify a word that his aH opposite mcaninK 
to another word (idpnlifyinR antonyms). 

The delicate flower bloomed lor one day, 

The opposite of delicate is 
A vast. 
B fragile. 

C'- tough. * 
D plastic. 



u'pigbt^of our piano. 
' A'- lift 
B express 
C cave in 
D support 



Mt"' ■ ifte stated 'main idea within a 



selection. 



The main topic of this passage is how' ■ 

4 

A ^ rabbits and deer live. , » ' 

B deer escape from their cnemits, 

C protective coloring aidiin animal survival 

D mother animals teach their )'mi how to 
survive. 



lie Identify details that support the main idea 
of a selection. , , . 



Why was Jake Cooley hard of hearing? 

A He was getting old. 

B / Ho didn't like loudf noises. T , ■ 

His eaiNjad be^hurt in a, fall.. ; 
D He had lived alone in the mansion. 



HE • Identify the sequence within a selection 

Which one of these shows the order of the events 
-4n-t1ie-:Jtt)f}*? — • 



A Mr. Cochran asked Jake if he had seen the ^ 
children. \ 
Marty and Jenny arrived at the 
mansion. 

Marty and Jenny asked Mr. Cooley ma^y 
questions. 

Marty and Jenny raced down the hill. 



IK) Identify stated likenesses and differences 
within a selection. , 

-One diffgrence behveen_j. Lelicopter and 



B Marty and Jenny arrived at the 
. mansion. 

Marty and Jenny asked Mr. Cooley many 

questions. 
Marty and Jenny raced down the 

hill. 

Mr, Cochran asked Jake if he had seen the 
. children. 

C Marty and Jenny raced down the 
Hill. 

Mr, Cochran asked Jake if he had seen the 

children. 
Marty and Jenny arrived at the 

mansion. 

Marty and Jenny asked Mr. Cooley many, 
questiohs.. 

D Marty and Jetfny asked Mr, Cooley many 
, questions. ■ ■ : 

Marty and Jertny raced down the 
, hill. ■ : 
Marty and Jenny arrived,al the ^ 

mansion. ' ■ .\ 
Mr. Cochran asked Jake if he had seen the 
, children. 



IIF Identify slated cause and effect relation- 
ships within aselectioni ■ 

Van Helmqnt eVcted the soil to weigh less 
because , ^' 

A ' some had blown away. 

B it had been dried out ■ 
» 

.C' the willow weighed more. 

D it had given up its food substances. 

V ■ 



an airplane is that the helicopter 
An has four engines. 
B, has smaller wings. 
C ■ must land on a runway. 

9 

D can stand still in the air, 



III A . Infer the main idea of a selection. 

The main topic of this passage is 
A sled dogs as pels. 
B training dog teams/' 
C Ne^vfoundlands and huskies, 
D characteristics of sled'dogs., 



IIIO infer the cause and effect relationships 
within a-seleciion. 

The birdsj were set free because they had ^ 
learned ' ■ ■ V ,w 

A to.find the ranch in the mountains. ' 

B to hunt the toy rabbit with meat 
' attached. 

C as much as the trainers thought they 
needed. , ' .; 

I) as much as they knew when they came, 
to the zoo. 



II IC Predict the pbable outcome of a selection. . 

What will- most likely happen to Curt? 
A He'll miss the game. ■ ; 
B He'll bump into «)meone else. • 
C He!ll forget where th ;icnicis. 
D He'll be asked to leave the store. 



ERIC 
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SEVENTH GRADE READING 



HID Infer doluiis lhal supiwrt Ihe nm iileaof 
a selection. 

One difference 'between the fawn and the baby 
rabbit is that the ^ 

A rabbit must be still to keep safe. 



H fawn must blend with its background for"^ 
safety. 

C rabbit has whitespots which fadeasitgrows 
up. ) 

D fawn will lose lis protective coloring when it 
ia grown. 



HIE Infer the sequence wilhin a selection. 

After Van Helmont planted the branch, he 
A added food substances. 
B weighed the. tub. 
C dried the soil 

D observed it for five years. " ^ 

lllG Draw conclusions from given information. 

Because the soil weighed almost the same. Van 
Helmont probably decided 

A to plant more willow branches in different 
tubs. 

B that the tub was Jicavier than it should have 
been 

C to^use a larger tub of soil for his next 
experiment. 

' D lhal the food substances came from outside 
thesoil. 

IIIH .identify relationshifw of words (analoRics), 

Feathers are to birds as scales are to 
. A weight. 
H fish. 
C claws. , 



i/D,vt«rtles, 

iiA: 



IVA Determine the author's purposes for a 
selection. 



The authors main purpose in writing this 
passage is to ^ 

A make a hero of Adolph Sutro. , ^ 

"B ■■"explain'lhe work'of a-silver-miner. 

C show the miserable conditions in the mines. 

D gel you to donate mon^y^ for the miners' 
* widow's. 

■ f " ■ 

IVC* Determine the author's viewpoint from a 
selection. 

How did the author feel about the "silver 
kings"? 

A He pitied them.' 
B He admired them. 
C He disliked them. 
D He was afraid of them. 



VA Identify ^the m^or uses of dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, atlases, newspapers, magazines, . 
telephone books, tables of contents, glossaries, 
indexes, maps, graphs, charta, and tables. 

(Where should you look to find which crops are 
raised in Mexico? 

A newspaper 

B dictionary i s 

C world globe 

D eiicyclopefiia 



VB Locate information wilWn reference 
materials using dictionaries, encyclopedias; atlases, 
newspapers, magazines, telephone fcooks. tables of 
contents, glossaries, indexes^ maps, graphs, charts, 
and tables. 



In which part of a newspaper would y^^^ind an 
article with the title "Speaking of'Inflalio^. . ."? 

A want ads 

B entertainment page ' 

C advertisements 

D editorial page 



ERIC 
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V,D Summariw )i selection. 



Which is the best summary of the story? 

A 'Sally burned all the toast she was 
making. Ernie thought')! was alia 
big joke.. 

Ernie-and^Salh^'s_Qld toa ster shot the ^ 

• bread out like a rocketship. Ernie ' ^ 7\ 
• was annoyed -and decided to get a 
new toaster. 

C Ernie was angry because the toaster 
, was Broken. Sally liked the old- 
toaster because they could play 
space-flight with it, 

.D Ernie and Saljy had a fight about their 
old toaster. Ernie, agreed it^as I 
a launching pad, but he did m 
a n^w one. ' * 



VF Use alphabetizing skills to locate im^r- 

mation in common references. 
4 

Which set of words is in alphabetical Jrder? 



A 


harsh 




harvest 




tiardly 




harpoon 


B 


harpoon 




harsh 




harvest 


i 


hardly 


c 


< 

hardly 




harpoon, 




harsh 




harvest 


D 


harvest 




harsh 




hardly 




harpoon 



A 



••VIA Re&di,,, 
during free time, U. 



••VIB Goingfrequenllytoplactawhereread|ng 
materials are available, such as libraries, 'reading 
rooms, book sales, and book exchanges, 



V'VtC"" I^iiilingrefidinirmatenalsin-nddition ' 
Whose assigned by the 'teacher. ' 



'"VID Responding to the opportuniti^ to Ulk 
about and/or discuss what he/she has read. 




•*VIA, B, C, and D are Positive Response to 
Reading Objectives., 



f 
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ilbjfclivo 
Code 



'iivi'i - : "t tiumbor not 'indt ' ' ■ 
ihc liiirner ihc mimber that n n. 
IIHI, ur ItKHI' more or Icsj without usinj; formal 
iidilillon or subtraction. (RcifroupinK may be 
incluWl 



What number is \M more than 2,314? 
A 2^14 
B 3,214 
C 3,314 
D 3,414 



19-2 Given a number orally, the' learner will 
writ* \k tour JiKil numeral. 



A 2.007 

B 2,«70 

C 702 

D 2,700 



25-3 Given addition exercises involving two or 
three addends with up to' jit i\g\\s, with or without 
reKToupinir. thi; learner will find thesums, using any 
t«chniqiic 



.,12,031 
436,572: 
+ 59,513 



A 497.116 

B 508,116 

C 507,126 

D 498,216 



Given an addition exercise involvinj! thre^ 
({if(lt addends, the learner will estimate the anawcr 
by roundini; the addend.^ to the closest multiple of 
one hundred, 



• 312 
•479 
+ 787. 



'A l.i 

B U 

C I.( 

D 1.: 



OBJECTIVES AND EXAMPLE ITEMS FOR SEVEiNTli liRADE MATHEMATICS 
' Core Objectives Test i 



' ' 1 Crivtii a three-digit number(withoutzero(S|, 
u, learner will subtrsi t ii hrriipi number with 
regrouping (borrowiii([|, 
~— 



815 

- ,94 



A 721 

B 881 

C 909 

D 819 



32-2 T - Given any -three-digit number (including 
numbers with one or two zeroes), the learner will 
subtract a iwfr or thrce^igit number. The learner 
may use aids, 



783' 
■ 97 



,A 586' 

,B 686 

C 714 

D 880 



39-1 Given a two^iigit number to be multiplied 
by a orcKiigit number, the learner will write the 
product The learner may use aids, 



83 K 6 = □ 
A. 488 
B 483 • ■,. 
C 498 
D ' 481 



39-3 Given 2 twiHiiffit numbers, the learner wil 
determine the product, » 



'79 



A 1027 

B 1007 

C 927 

D 1,057 



44-7 Giv(;n an exercise with a ijividend of three- 
or four-digits, and a one-difjit divisor with or without • 
remainders, the learner will determine the quotient 



3 1 2.169 

A 643 

B 723 

C 733 

D 853 



* 45-1 Given an^ appropriate word problem read by 
' ."Hhe teacher^invoiyingjhe.divi8ioi'^gorithm,.the--^^ 
learner will solve the problem. 

Thereare IZpeoplewhowanttofomcarpcol^to ^ 
go to work; 4 people can rid<; in each car. How 
many cars will they need? 



B 8 
3 

D 16 - 



63'2 ' Given a decimal (faction of no more than 
Hree places, the learner will name the place value of 
each digit, without the use of a place value chart or ^ 

aids. 



A 9 tenths, 2 hundredths, 3 thpu^ndths . 
■B Ohtindreds, 2lens, 3'ones * . / 

'9 ones, 2 tens, 3 hundreds 
D 9 thousandths; 2 hundredths. 3 tenths 



68-5 , Given 'a decimal addition or aubtractipn 
problem in horizontal or vertical form with whole 
numbers, tenths, m hundredths, the learner will 
find the sum or"di(ference. The learner may use aids 
or models, ■ "-X. 



3.84 + 7.29 = □ 



AMU3 
.B 11.03 
C 3.45 
D 4.65 



69-1 Givenanapi">)pnii^teverbal|irob1(!minvolV' 
inif addition and suytraciion of decimal numbers 
involving pnly tenths, the learner will solve the 
problenj. 

liobw'ijHfl^ ' ' '''^^ncterk' '-w." 'nd 
froniiacre u.it . ^lertD. 
How many kilometers uid he walk? 

A .013 . .• 

B ,13 

L3 

D 13.0 , * 



80-2 Given a region or strip divided*into ten or 
fewer parts, sfline of which are shaded, the learner 
will miU the appropriate fraction to deacribe the 
shaded portion. ' 



C f 



81^ Given a fraction, the learner will write 
equivalent fractions. The learner may use aida. 




A ^ , 
C f < 



85'3 Given two mixed numbers with 
denominators, the learner will write the sum, 
regrouping or reducing rc(iuired. Jhe leimer 
not use aids.) ^ 

A I(i 
B 5^ 



D Si 



like 

(No, ^ 
may 



ERIC. 
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SEVENTH GRADE MATHEMATICS 



IHI-a i;ivi-[) a whole nuti»lM'r \m Wmw Ion, a niixinl 
numlter or a ^fraction, the learnir will fimi the 
difference. 



A 8 



B 8| 
C 8l 



I) n 



1)4-2 (livon a number sentence In the form; "Unit 
fraction of whole number = ?"usinH:G'jnominators 
less than ten and the whole number a mul^ple of the 
denominator, less than foriy.the learner will find the 
answer without the use of aids. 



A 1 

» A 

C 5 

D 45 



D 



* T^W (iiven two unit fractions with denominators 
of ten or K^s. the learner will compute the product 
without the use of aids, 



1 

A 34 

■> 

B J. 

11 i» 



109-2fl Given nny whole riimbtr of meters (ore 
thrnuith nine), the learner will state the equivalent 
tomber o( centimeters. 

Given any multiple ot 100 centimeters (lOfl through 
■90O), ,iW brner will slate the equivalent number of 
melors. 



700 Centimeters = Q meters 
A 70 000 
B (OflO, 

C 70 . 
C 70 
D 7 '• 



ERIC 



119-2 Given a region located onasquareRfid. the 
learner will approximate the area by counlinjf the 
number of square units. 



I, 












































































































































;!:' 










































L 













A 11 square ufiits 

B 12 square units 

G 13 square units 

D 16, square units 



127'1 Given a drawing of a rectanpilar solid 
divided into units with linear dimensions less than or 
equal to fiVe uniti, the learner will name the number 
of cubic units in the solid, 



A 39 

B 47 

C 48 

D GO 



V .J * J /Z-i'Z^ 



141.1 Given a Celsius thermometer calibrated in 
one or two dejfree incrcients, the learner will read 
and record temperatures to the nearest dcgrco. 



Celsius 









liiiiliiiib 






i-30 


A 


-16° 




B 


■11° 


miliiii 


C 


-24° 


r 0 . 


D 


16° 


l-io"' 






[■20 






|-30 






F40 







148'3 Given a numbered clock face with hands on 
it, the.learner will write the time in lime notation 
of five minute inttrvals. 



What lime does this clock show? 

IT 




15'2-2 Given two money values, the learner will 
add or subtract using the dollar sign and decimal 
notation, The learner may choose to m play money. 



2.38 



A 

B $5.63 

C $5.67 

D $ia33 



157-1 Giver, a set of polygons including quadri- 
laterals,' the learner will identify and name a 
paralleloj^rom, a square and a rectangle. 

Which figure is a parallelogram? 

,Z7A0M 



B 



D 



l60'l/2 Given models of two intersecting lines, 
the learner will indlaite whether they are 
perpendicular . 



' Which pair ot lines are perpendicular? 
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1(0-2 Given a bar graph, the learner will inter- 
pret it. 

- - - 
Who is atout 149 centimeters tall? 
A Tom 
B Ann 
C Bill- 
D Alice 




81 



GRADE -^EVKN CORRELATED OBJECTIVES TEST 



J 8-2 (livon any fnur-iji>fil numlH'j^ ihv U'lirm'r 
will writi' expanded tioUitiun. firsl liy usiiij? phu'i' 
value words and then by iisinn nunierHls. 



A 



8 thousamls + '4^1 tens 
OR 8.()00 VM) 

__S .h iindreds.--+ ...4 . tens ...t ..JLpnc.s 

OK 800 i- 40 + :t 

8 thousaniis + 1 hundred + 4 ones + 3 ones 
OR 8.000 + 100 + 4 + :i 



8 thou.-^ands 
OR 8.000 



1 hundred + 4 tens + 3 ones 
100 + 40 ^ A 



llV.'t . (livi'n two whole numbers, eaeh less than 
Kmm;. the learner will estimate the product. 



Which is the best estimate? 



502 
312 



A 


150.000 


B 


18.000 


C 


200.000 


D 


400,000 



A'.hi (liven a division sentence, ihe loarner will 
write a relatetl multiplication sentence, 

15 3 = 5 can be written as xvhich nr^ultipii- 
cation sentence below? 



A 5 
H 15 
C 15 



D 



3 



3 = 15 

3 = 45 

5 = "75 

15 = 5 



thM (liven a place value chart anti a numeral >If 
tHi more than three tleeimal places, the learru-r will 
intiicate the value of each ilijtit in the numeral. 

What is the place value' of 9 in 07.139? 
A Hundredths 
H Thousandths 

■'([•"""TeruTis 



D Ones 



(liven a rtiotiel of a fraction illustraiin); 

hundredth:}, the learner will identify, say and write' 

the .iecimal fraction and eomituHi fraction which is 
illustrated. 



A' .09 

B .19 

C .90 

D .. .91 



90*:i Given a whole number less than ten. a mixed 
number or a fraction, the learner will find the 
difference. 



H = □ 



A 


H 


B 




n 




D 


n 



109-4 Given any whole number of centimeters (1 
throujfh 1000), the learner will state the equivalent 
number of meters. 



200 centin^eters is equal to how n^any meters? 

A 0.02 

B 0.2 ■ 

C 2 

D 20 



■82 



Objeclive 
Code* 



(A Determine the neaninx o( a word in a 
sentence vi\m mnmi hiu bei;n affKled by 
tommon prefixd , 

InlefMltonal Im iffact all nalioni 

The prefix inter means 
;V within. 
I) behind. 
C_ beside. 
D between. 



IC Determine the meaiiinjf of a word that haa 
muiliple meanings^ depending on it3 use in a 
84'nlence. 

• The players were touched by the huge crowd that 
came to honor them. 

# A crazed 

B moved v 
C weakened 
.D reached 



ID ^ Identify a word that has a similar meanin? 
lo another word (identifying synonyms). ' 

The President disgussed amnesty for, the 
deserters. ' 

favor \ 

B pardon 

C prison 



OBJECTIVES AND EXAMPLE ITEMS FOR TENTH GRADE READING 



D opportunity 



(E' Identify a word that haa an oprt«iie meanin? ' 
to another word (identify inj( antonyms). 



The wiBfy woman lank heavily into her chair, 
The opposite of weary is 
A old. . . ^ 
B. happy, 
tired. . 

D rested. " ■ ' • 



IF Delermitie the meaning of a word on the 
basis of the context of a sentence. 



Janes directions were vague, but i could do the 
job because your explanation was tcblat. 

A confusing 

B secure 



C incomplete- 
D thorough 



Identify the staled main idea ^Jthin a 



selection. 



The main idea of this selection is that 

A Americans suffer from malnutrition. 

B children's breaSfast cereals contain too 
much sugar, 

C pre*sweetened cereal is more expensive than 
. unsweetened. 

D sugar provides us with empty calories. 



lie Identi(y details that support the main idea 

of a selection. \ 
^ 



Franklin was impressed byithe way citizens 
were fighring'fircs in 

A Boston. \ . 

B Philadelphia^ 

\ 

C Pennsylvania'! ,' ; 

D ThD Union Fire Company; 

HE Idenlif:' the sequence within a selection. 



The second i>n jsual event was that the Resolute 

A was abandoned, ^ 

B became locked in ice for days, , 

C sailed 2.001) miles by itself, 

D was restored by the United States. 



itify stated V&use'and effect relation- 
ships within a selection. 

What is one cause of our losing battle^ against 
insects? 

A Insects are too small to see. 
B Insects are too well organized. 
C Insects are too numerous to fight. 
D Insects have extremely short lives. 



[IG Identify slated, likenesses and differences 
within a selection. 



The article states that wealthy families and poor 
families 

A have, different eating habits, ■ 

B have different economic problems. 

C both suffer equally from malnutrition. ' 

D both eat the same amount of cereal each ■ 
year. 



l_ 

IIIA Inf^r the main idea'of a selection, 



The main idea of this passage is that earthworms 

A can be raised on wofm farms. ^ 

"B are palatable and chewyl 

C ' arc tireless. 

D are used for fertilizer. 



IIIB ■ Inter the cause and effect relationships 
within a selection. 

Buying a used bicycle may be unwise because » 

A the tires will need'lo be replaced. 

B the cost of repairs may be too high. 

C ^ rusty parLH.may make it dangerous to rido) 

D there is usually no guai'antee against faulty 
parts. 



IIIC Prdlct the probable outcome of a selection. 

What do you predict will probably happen? 

A ' Tbe hunters will go on a few more days. 

B The elephants will return to escape the^ 
November rains. * 

G The hunters will return home as siwn as 
possible, 

D The natives will obtain the ivory while Mr. 
Bowie stays k camp. 



HID Infer details that support the main idea of 
a selection, 



This article suggests that people smile !^ order to 
A make other people happy. • 
B hide their real feelings, 
C show that they are happy, 
D show their interest in other people' 
HIE Infer the wquence .within a selection. 

When did the parents first begin to write letters, 
to the newspapers? 

A After they noticed that children were 
playing in the streets 

B after two boys were killed while placing 
baseball in the streets* 

C after several children playing in the streets 
were badly injured, 

D after the city gCiv^rnment provided large 
sums of money for playgrounds. 



1 1 IF Infer likenesses and differences within a 
selection. - - 



■.How are modern fire departments different 
from those of cFranklin's day? 

A They are re^larly paid. 

: B They are less elticient. 

C They arc in small towns. 

D They are mostly volunteer, 
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TENTH GRADE READIiNG 



Ilkl Vrm com'lusioMfi fn«m ijjvt'n infufnuiliDn, 

According lo this pa:>,saKe, we can conclude that 

A anj^ry ciiixon:i act ha^stily. 

|{ public opinion is danKcrous. 

C the truck drivtT did not seo the children. 

.1) strunir public opiniim can produce ri'sult^;. 



[II II Identify relationships of word^ laniiloKies 



Karth is lo continent as yaluxy is Id 
A star. - 
H niiKin. 
(' \vi»rid. 
I) univcrstv 



r I VA DoU'rmine iho author's major |mr|M>ses for 

The author's n:\ain purpose in writinj^ this poem 
is lo 

A entertain us. , 

B explain .arithmetic. 

C defend arithmetic teachers,. . . ^ 

I) convince us that arithmetic is useless. 



IVH DLslini^uish between fact and opinion. 



Which of the following is a statement of 
fact ? 

A If the js'irls continue to smoke, their 
children will smoke, loo. 

B Girls smoke more in Ncwtx^n when 
both parents smoked. 

C A greater perceniapc of parents 

smoked in Newton bec»ause of their 
jobs. 

D In both cities, girk were more inclined 

to adopt their parents' smoking 
A * * habits than were bt:)ys. 



IVC Dciermini' the authop\s viewtwint from a 
.selection. 

The author believes that Seoul 

A is an attractive and interesting place. 

B ■ should only be visited once. 

C shouki be rebuilt and made more inviting. 

1) is a simple city, lacking cultural appeal. 



Identify the major uses of dictionaries, 
L»neyclopt;\J!iis, tttlasaii. newspapers. maRazines. 
telephone books. Ihesauruses, almanacs, card 
catalojOJe^. periodical mde$, tables of contents. 

'■■Klo&saries. indexes, maps, graphs, charts, tables. 

' appendixes, foolnoles and bibliographies. 

To finfi a word that means the same as neutral 
use the 

» 

A atlas. 
B almanac, 
C thesaurus, 
P encyclopedia. 



VB. Locale information within reference 
materials using: dicticJnarics, encyclopedias, atlases, 
newspapers* m&gazines/ telephone books, thesau 
ruses, almanacs, card catalogfues. periodical guides, 
tables of contents, glossaries, indexes, maps, charts, 
graphs, tables, appendixes, footnotes, and bibliogra 
phies. 

Which is another word that means part?^ 
A complex 
B alpha and omega 
C contingent ^ 
D sum 



VD Summarize a selection. 



Which is the best summary, of this ^passage? 

A A bicycle has to fit its rider. The best way^to 
see if a bicycle fits is lo ride it. Don't buy a 
' bicycle if it isn't the right size. 

B Storing a bicycle can be a problem. Some 
bicycles have folding frames for easy 
storage. These bikes are usually light- 
weight and have several gears. 

C A used bicycle is cheaper than a new one. A 
bicycle shop usually gives a used bike^a! 
guarantee of some sort. A newvbicycle car- 
cost up to $400. 

1) Before buying a bicycle you should consider 
where you will use it. how much to spend, 
what condition the bicycle is in, and 
whether it fits you. 



••VIA Reading materials of her/his" choice 
during free lime, bcth in school and at home. 



••VIB Going frequently to places where reading 
materials are available, such as libraries, reading 
rooms, book sales, and book exchanges. , 



••VIC " Requesting reading materials in addition 
to those assigned by I lie teacher. 



••VID Responding to the opportunity to talk 
about and/or discuss what he/she has read.' 



••VIA, B. C; and D are Positive Response to 
Reading Objectives. 
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OBJECTIVES AND EXAMPLE ITEMS FOR TENTH GRADE MATHEMATICS 
CoreObjectivenTeit 



Dbjeclive 
Code 



Uvfi fiiven a division i-xprciip with ii two-. lhr«-, 
or (our-diKil ilividonti and a Iwo-dljjit divisor, wiih or 
without romainders. \k \mm will determine 'the 
i|uutieni. 



28 M7 



A 18 R23 

B 15 Rj) 

C 21 R9 

D 181 R5 



\12 it\m an approprlati' verbal problem in- 
volvinR division iif whide niiinlH^rs. the loarnvr will 
solve the [irobli-ni. 

If Jack paid $3,162 for a car. and his payments 
are SM per month, how many months will it take 
him to pay f^ r his car? 

A a 

It IM 
C 32 
I) 30 



fifi'l! (i!vt»n a t'ommon fraction whose decimal 
tquivalenl tfrminalw in three (3) places nr less, the 
learner will rename the common fraction as a 
decimal fraction. . 



1 = 0 



A .2 

B 5 

C /25 
•D .15 



67-1 (iivtn a set of decimal fractions of no more 
ihan ihroi* {3) dtf imal placeji, the learner will wriie 
ihe fraction.; in order from leisl to greatest and'or 
KreBtesl to least, - , 

\Vh[ch set of decimal fractions is in order from 
least ti) greatest? 



A 


0,6 


0,35 


0,7 


.0.15 


B 


0,35 


, 0,15* 


0,6 


0,7 


C 


0,15 


, 0.35 


0,6 


0,7 


D 


0.7 


0.35 ' 


0,6 


0,15 



74-7 Given two numbers between 0 and 100 with 
.up to two decimal places, the learner will find the 
product 

21.52 ^ 1.09 ^ □ A 23.4568 
B 23.4158 
■ . t ^ ' C 234.158 
D 234.568 



75-3 Given an appropriate verbal problem, the 
learner will solve it. 



How much would 21.6 liters of gas cost at 
$.20 per liter? ^ 

A $2180 

B $21.40 

C $ 4.32 

D 5108.00 



77-2 Given a decimal fraction, four dieitA or less, 
dividfll by a whole number, the learner will find the 
quotient, (No division carried ti more than three, 
.significant fi([ure5.} 



30 3I),3 



A 1.001 
B 1.01 

C -1.1 
D 1 



77-3 ' Given two decimal numbers (no more than 
four dibits in the dividend and two in the divisor), 
the learner will find the quotient (No : division 
carried to more than thrc< aiunificant fiifiircs.) , 



Find , the answer 
0.04 [r04 



A 0.351 
B 3,51 

C 35,1 

D' 351. 



82-2 Given two fractional numbers with nlikt 
.denominators, the learner will tell which one is 

yreater (denominators <12j, The learner may use 
aids. i . ^ — 



A ] 



83-3 Given a mixed number with a denominator 
of 2. 3. 4, 6, 8, or 10, the learner will change it to Its 
fractional form without aids, 



A ^ 



B 



D f 



87-3 Given two fractional numbers with unlike 
denoninJitors (2. 4. or 8: 2. 3, or 6; or 2, 6, or 10). the 
learner will write the sum as a fraction. 



A I 









A 




c.f 






B 








i 


' C 


k 


D ^ • . 














D 


24 



\ 



88-2 Given an appropriate verbal problem' in^, 
volvinR addition of fractional and/or mixed numbers, 
the learner will solve the problem. 

Louis spent 1 j hours studying his histoid 
and 2 1 hours, studying his math, Ho^^. 
many hours did he study in all? 



^A 

B 3{ 
C* 4 1 
D 31 



92J Given two fractionn with unlike denominav 
tors (U, or 6: i*\^rl: or 2,'5. or M tbe learner. v/ill . 
subtract ■ . . * ' ' ^ 



Given two mixed numbirs with unlike'de* 
nominators (2, 3. or 6; 2. 4. or 8; or 2, 5, or 10). the 
learner will find the difference. Regrouping is 
necessary, 




A If 


'IL ' 


B 








D 2| 



97-**! v'i.en two fractions with denomitialors \w- p; 
than .^uil to ten, ik learner will compute ti" " • ' 
produa The product of the denominators is less thiii ' 
or equal y fifty, 



97.5 Given a whole number less than five and a 
mixed number less than fiv'c. with a denominator less 
than or equal to ten, the learner will compute the 
product, ^ , 



Multiply and reduce: 
4i >^ 4^: □ 



A I6i 

^B i7i ; 

P 



10.54 ' Given a paT'tially comply table involving 
fractions with dcnomltialors of multiplei of two and 
five, decimals and percents. the, leaner will com- 
plete the tablt(Denoniinatoniof2.4.B, 10.20,25,50, . 

jooj ; " 

Choose ihe number which completes this table. 
A 0.25 



B 0.18 



D 0.125 



FRACTION 


^DECIMAL 


PERCENT 






12.5'J 
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TENTH GRADE MATHEMATICS 



106-1 Given an approiiriitu vorb&l problem in^ 
volving finding a percent of a number, Iho learner 
will solve the problem. 

A family spends 30% of its income for food. The 
family's monthly income is $600. How much is 
spent for food each *month? 

A $180.00 „ 

B 5200,00 

C $300.00 

D $420.00 



124-2 Given an appropriate, problem situation, 
the learner will select an appropriate unit, measure 
to the nearest whole unit, and find the area. 
(Formulas for nonrectangular shapes to be given.) 



130-1 ^ Given the volume formula for a recungular 
solid and simple word 'problems with dimensions 
stated in metric units," the learner will solve the • 
problems. 

How much space is in a room G meters long, 10 
meters wide, and 12 meters high? 

A 28m» 

B 60 m' 

C 72.m* 

D 720 m» 



ue-l Given angles of measures 46', 90* and 180*. 
the learner will match the angle with the degree . 
measures. 



A 45'' 

B 90" 

C, 180" 

D 360° 



449-1 Given a period of tim? measurement in one 
•'unit, the learner will convert it to another unit as 
indicated below. . • 

Only whole number problems. 



seconds . 
minutes . 

hours . 

days . 



weeks , 
months . 



, minutes 
, hours 
. days 
, weeks 
. years 
. years . 
. years 



72 hours = 
A 2 
B 3 
C 4 
D 6 



days 



Area - 




A 8 cm* 




B 16 cm^ 




C 12 cm* 


154-2 Given $100 and purchases touling less 


than «100, the learner will make chanit^ forthellOO/ 


D IScmV 





Steve bought a pair of jeans for $8.78, a 
jacket for $23,85 and a shirt for $6.75. What 
will be his change from $100.00? 



A $60.72 
B,. $60.62 
C $40.28 
D $39.38 



167-2 given a circle, the learner will identify md 
name, the center, radius, diameter, circumference, 
and an arc. 

What is the distance aroiind the circle called? 
A diameter 
B circumference 
C radius 
D area 



172-1 ' Given a situation in probability with all 
cvenU equally likely, ^he learner will find- the 
probability of a designated simple event 

Twelve cards are labeled from 1 throtigh * 
12. If a card is chosen at random, what is 
the probability that the card labeled 9 will 
be chosen? 



A 
B 
C 
D 



173-1 Given a set of up to 30 whole numbers, the 
learnet- will find the mean (the average). 

Find the average: 10, 30, 75, 20. 85. 60. 40. 40 
A 40 
B 45 . 
C 50 
D 55 



180-7 Given a common algebraic expression and 
) all necessary values; the learner will,^ evaluate the 
expression. 



Evaluate V = 

A v = :io 

B V - 72 
C V = 27 
D V . =^ 24 



when B = 24 and h = 3 



IS2-& Given a coordihate system using whole 
numbers and/or letters and given pairs of coordi- 
nates, the learner will Idbate the points. 



. Where is Grand Rapids located? 
A G-6 
B G< 
C H-5 - 
D H-6 
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GRADE TEN CORRELATED OBJECTIVES TEST 



47'1 (jiven an uppruprute iiroblem tavolvinR 
« <liviaion, the learner will e!ktimHti» the Milution. 

^ t 

If Ms. Jones used 38 liters of fras to drive 613 
kilometers, about how many kilometers did she 
drive per I'ter of gasoline? 

A 2 

B 10 

C 15 • 

D 20 ' 



fifj-l (liven a numeral with no more than three 
decimal places, ihe learner will round to the nearest 
whole numlx^r. tenth ur hundredth as requested. 

Roupd 72.588 to the nearest tenth. 
A .70 

W 72.6 ' X • . 

C 72.6 . . 

D 72.8 

73-2 Ciivtn two decimal fractions between 1 and 
100 with no more than two decimal^ ilhcea, the 
learner will estimate the product. 

Which is the best estimate? 
41.62 ^ 30.7 = □ 
"A ■ 700 
B 1.000 , ^ 

C 1.200 ■ , 

D 1.500 



; 74^1 (liven u decimal fraction of three places or 
less, the learner will multiply by 10, 100. 1000 upon 
request. 



X 1000 = 
A 7.000 
B 700 
C '70 
D.. .7000 



□ 



104-2 iiiveh an appropriate verbal problem, the 
learner will writ* a proportion and solve the problem. 

At a pancake-eating contest, Edward ate 7 pan- 
cakes in 4 minutes. How many could he eat in 12 
minutes? 

# • ■ 

A 21 ; 

B 23 
C 28 
d' 48 



104*3 Given a scale drawing and a scale express- 
eti in metric units, the learner will determine the 
ienxths of a given part of the actual object. 

The distance between Saull Sle. Marie and 
Escanaba Is about: 

A .4.0 km 

"b 200 \m - * 

•> .. ^-^ 

I 

C 400 km ' 
D 540 km 



12-l''l Given an appropriate word problem statal 
in metric uniUs involving areas of rectangles (square 
include<l), triangles or circles, and the formulas for 
the triangle and circle (also the value of -n ), the 
learner will solve the problem. 

This triangle has a base of 7 units and a hoiffhtof 
16 uniLs. What is its area? (A = \ bh) 

A 112 sq, units . 

B 56 sq. units 

C. 16 sq.;units " / 



n 




sq. units 



APPENDIX C 

LIST OF ITEMS MEASURING EACH FOURTH GRADE OBJECTIVE 



READING 



MATHEMATICS 



CORE 



CORRELATE 



Obj. 
Code 



Skill Area & Objeclive Descrlpllon 



Test Hem 
Numbers 



Obj. 
Code 



Skljl Area & Objeclive Descrlpllon 



Test Item 
Numbers 



Obj. 
Code 



TesI Form, Skill Area & Obj, Description 



Tes( Item 
Numbers 



VOCABULARY MEANING 

lA PREFIXES V3 

. iB SUFFIXES 20-22 

iC MULTIPLE MEANINGS 52-54 

ID SYNONYMS 4-6 

IE ANTONYMS 37-39 

IF CONTEXT . 56-68 

LITERAL COMPREHENSION 

lie MAIN IDEA 7,26,48 

lie ■ MAIN IDEA DETAILS ' 14,42.63 

HE 'SEQUENCE ' 18.30.46 

" lir CAUSE/EFFECT ^ ,10.32.58 

IIG 'LIKENESS/DIFFERENCE 9.28,50, 

INFERENTIAL COMPREHENSION 

IIIA . MAIN IDEA 13.41,62 

^IIIB CAUSE/EFFECT ; 17,29.45 

' il!C PROBABLE OUTCOME . } 40.73.75 

HID MAIN IDEA DETAILS 6,27.49 

HIE SEQUENCE ; - 11.33.59 

tllF LIKENESS/DIFFERENCE 15.43.64 

IllG CONCLUSIONS . 12,34.60 

lilH ANALOGIES 69-71 

III! CHARACTERS "16.44,65 

CRITICAL READING SKILLS ' 

IVA AUTHOR'S PURPOSE 61,72,74 

RELATED STUDY SKILLS 

' VA REFERENCES. AWARENESS 23-25 

VB REFERENCES. USE -35, 36., 51 

VD SUMMARIZING 19.31,47 

■ VF ALPHABETIZING • • 55-57 

POSITIVE RESPONSE/READING 

VIA READ IN FREE TIME 76-78 

. Via VISIT READING PLACES , 79-81. 

VIC REQUEST EXTRA READING . 82-84 

VID TALK ABOUT READING 85-87 

RELATED ACTIVITIES 88-90 



NUMERATION : 

10-5 ORDER SETS: FEWER 

10-7 ORDER SETS: FEWEST 

16-2 PLACE VALUE: HUNDRED CHART ■ 

16-4 EXPAND 2-DIGIT NUMERAL 

16-7 EXPAND 3-DIGIT NUMERAL W/WORDS 

16-a EXPAND 3-DIGIT NUMERAL 

16-9 ABC>CBAbRABC<CBA ' 

16- 10 order set of numerals 

17- 1 next number in sequence 

whole'numbers . 

23-1 ab + c. no regrouping 

23- 3 ab + cd, no regrouping 

24- 1 ab + c, with regrouping 
24-2 ab + cd, with regrouping 

29- 2 subtraction: nui^ber sentence 

30- 1 : .ab"c, no regrouping 

30- 2 " ab- cd, no regrouping 

31- 1 ab-c, with regrouping 

■ 35^ A + A + a' .. = AXB 

35- 6 AXB = A + A + A,/, 

36- 1 AX1=? 
36-3. AXB;A.B<6 

FRACTIONS 

79-4/6 .IDENTIFY CONGRUENT PARTS 
79-13 SHADED REGIONS: 1/2.1/3.1/4 ■ 

METRIC MEASUREMENT 

107-8 LENGTH: NEAREST CM* 
143-2 TEMPERATURE 

NON-METRIC MEASUREMENT 

147-6 TIME: NEAREST HOUR 

GEOMETRY 

156-1 . SHAPES ^ . 
163-1 PROPERTIES OF FIGURES 





17-3 


NUMERATION: ODD OR EVEN ' ' 


175-177 


: 133-135 


28-3 


WHOLE NUMBERS: SUBTRACTION 


190-192 


169-171 ' 


29-4 


WHOLE NUMBERS: A-a;A.B<19 .' 


181-183 


97-99 


31-2 


WHOLE NUMBERS: AB-CD 


178-180 


151-153 


354 


WHOLE NUMBERS: 2XA^? 


187-189 


121-123 


36^^ 


WHOLE NUMBERS:' A X0 = ? \ 
GEOMETRY: SHAP£S . 


193-195 


163-165 


156-3 


l8f1B6 


112-114 






109-111 








, 124-126 









154-156 
115-117 
118-120 
160-162 
100-102 
166-168 
148-150 
145-147 
130-132 
157-159 
139-141 
142-144 



136-138 
106-108 



91-93 
103-105 



94-96 



127-129 
172-174 
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43 



91 



LIST OF ITEMS MEASURING EACH SEVENTif GRADE OBJECTIVE 



READING 



Obj. 
Code 



Skill Area & Objective Description 



Test Item 
Numbers 



VOCABUURY MEANING 
lA PREFIXES 
)C MULTIPLE MEANINGS 
10 SYNONYMS ■ 
IE ANTONYMS 
IF CONTEXT 

. LITERAL COMPREHENSION 

IIB MAIN IDEA 

lie MAIN IDEA pEJAlLS 

HE' SEQUENCE ' 

IIF CAUSE/EFFECT 

ItG LIKENESS/DIFFERENCE 

INFERENTIAL COMPREHENSION 

IIIA MAIN IDEA 

IIIB CAUSE/EFFECT 

IIIC PROBABLE OUTCOME " 

illD MAIN IDEA DETAILS 

,|I!E -SEQUENCE . \ ■ 

111(3.' ICONCLUSIGNS 

lllfi ANALOGIES . ' 

0 

CnmCAL READING SKILLS 

IVA AUTHOR'S PURPOSE 
IVC AUTHOR'S VIEWPOINT 

RELATED STUDY SKILLS 
VA REFERENCES. AWARENESS 
VB REFERENCES. USE 
' VD SUMMARIZING 
VF ALPHABETIZING 

POSITIVE RESPONSE/READING 

VIA READ IN FREE TIME 
VIB VISIT READING PLACES 
yiC REQUEST EXTRA READING 
VID TALK ABOUT READING 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 



4^ 

28-30 
57-59 
10-12 



15, 45, ,60 
21.22.33 
35, 43,71 
38, 48, 67 
17. 47, 62 



18, 63, 64 
34, 42, 70 
31.32, 37 
.16, 46. 61 
39, 49, 68 
40, 50, 69 
23-25 



13.19, 65' 
14, 20, 66 



51-53 
26, 27. 41 
36. 44. 72 

54-56 



73-75 
76-78 
79-81 
82-84 
'85-87 



MATHEMATICS 



CORE 



Obj. 
Code 



Skill Area & Objective Description 



NUMERATION . . 
lB-1 PLACEVALUE: FOURDIGITS 
19-2 WRITE FOUR-DIGIT NUMERAL 

WHOLE NUMBERS 

25- 3 A + B + C: ADDEND < 7 DIGITS 

26- 3j ESTIMATE SUM: 3-DIGlT ADDENDS , 
32-1 ABC-DE(NO0'S),REGROUPING 
32-2 ABC-DEORABC-DEF 

39-1 ABXC'=? ' 

39-3 ABXCD = ? 

44- 7, DIVISION: COMPUTATION 

45- 1 DIVISION: WORD PROBLEM 

DECIMALS 

63-2 PLACEVALUE 

68- 5 + OR-:' COMPUTATION 

69- 1 + AND-: WORD PROBLEM 

\ ■ ' 
FRACTIONS 

80- 2 SHADED REGIONS, 10 OR LESS ■ 

81- 3 EQUIVALENCE ' 
85-3 ADD MIXED NOS„ LIKE DENOMS, 
90-3 WHOLE NUMBER MINUS FRACTION . 
94-2 WHOLE NUMBER TIMES FRACTION 

, 95-3 .A/BXC/D;B,D<10 

METRIC MEASUpEHENT 

109-2/3 CONVERSION: METERS, CENTIMETERS ■ 
119-2 AREA: COUNT SQUARE UNITS 
127-1 VOLUMf COUNT CUBIC UNITS 

. 144-1 TEMFl. ATURE 

NON-METRIC MEASUREMENT 

14B-3 TIME: NEAREST FIVE MINUTES 
152-2 MONEY: ADD OR SUBTRACT 

' \ GEOMETRY 
157-1 QUADRILATERALS 
160-1/2 LINES: RELATIONSHIPS 

. PROBABILITY A STATISTICS 

170-2' 'BAR GRAPH 



Test Item 
Numbers 



1-3 



91-93 
118-120 
163-165 
154-156 
124-126 
145-147 
94-96 
148-150 



139-141 
130-132 
160-162 



97-99 
121-123 
100-102 
103-105 
127-129 
109-111 



133-135 
136-138 
157-159 
106-108 



15M53 
142-144 



112-'114 
166-158 



115-117 



CORRELATE 



Obj. 
Code 



Test Fomi, Skill Area & Obj. Descrlpllon 



Test Item 
Numbers 



18-2 NUMERATION: EXPAND ABCD 

40-3 WHOLE NUMBERS: ESTIMATE PRODUCTS 

43-2 WHOLE NUMBERS: RELATE X TO + 

63- 1 DECIMALS: PLACEVALUE ' 

64- 3 DECIMALS: MEANING, lOQTHS 
90-3 FRACTIONS: SUBTRACTION 
109-4 METRIC MEASUREMENT: CM TOM 



172-174 
17M80 
175-177 
184-186 
187-189 
181-183 
169-171 
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READING 



Obj. 
Code 



Skill Area &^Objectlve Description 



Test Hem 
Numbers 



VOCABULARY MEANING 

lA. PREFIXES 

IC MULTIPLE'MEANINSS 

10 SYNONYMS 

IE • ANTONYMS 

IF ■ CONTEXT 

LITERAL COMPREHENSION 

I IB MAIN idea " 

lie MAIN IDEA DETAILS 

HE SEQUENCE 

IIF CAUSE/EFFECT. 

IIG LIKENESS/DIFFERENCE 

INFERENTIAL COMPREHENSION 

liiA MAIN IDEA 
IIIB CAUSE/EFFECT 

IIIC . PROBABLE OUTCOME 

HID " MAIN IDEA DETAILS 
HIE SEQUENCE" 
IIIF LIKENESS/DIFFERENCE 
IIIG CONCLUSIONS 
IIIH ANALOGIES ' " 

CRITICAL READING SKILLS 

IVA AUTHOR'S PURPOSE 

IVB FACT/OPINION 

IVC AUTHOR'S VIEWPOINT / 

RELATED STUDY SKILLS 
VA REFERENCES. AWARENESS 
VB REFERENCES. USE 
VD SUMMARIZING 

POSITIVE RESPONSE/READING 

VR' read in free TIME " 
VIB VISIT READING PLACES 
VIC REQUEST EXTRA READING 
VID TALK ABOUT READING 
RELATED ACTIVITIES ' .. 



MATHEMATICS 



CORE 



Obj. 
Code 



Skill Area & Objeclive Description 



3)-33 
37-39 
34-36 
1-3 
4-6 



15.40. 55 
13.47. 67 
19.29. 50 
43,58,63 
17.42,57 



12,46.66 
18,28,49 
23.24. 27^ 
15.41.56\ 
44.59.61 \ 
14.48.68 
45,60. 62 
7-9 



10,25.64 

52-54 
11.26, 65 



70^72 
21,22. 69 
20,30.51 



73-75 
W-78 
79-81 
82-B4 
85-87 



46- 5 

47- 2 



66- 2 

67- 1 
74-7 
75^ 
77-2' 
77-3 



82- 2 

83- 3 
87-3 
8B-2 
92-4 
92-6 
97-2 
97-5 



106' 



124-2 
130-1 



WHOLE NUMBERS 

DIVISION: QOMPUTATION 
DIVISION: WORD PROBLEMS 
\ 

DECIMALS . I 

CONVERT FRAOflONS TO DECIMALS 
ORDER SET o/dECIMALS 
DECIMAL X DECIMAL 
MULTIPLICATION: WORD PROBLEMS 
DECIMAL T WHOLE NUMBER 
DECIMAL T DECIMAL 

FRACTIONS 

FIND LARGER: A/BORC/D 
CONVERT MIXED TO COMMON 
A/B + C/D.B^D 
ADDITION: WORD PROBLEMS 
A/B-C/D.B/D 

SUBTRACTION; MIXED NUMBERS 

A/BXC/D;B.D<10 

WHOLE NUMBER X MIXED NUMBER 

RATIO, PROPORTION & PERCENT 

CONVERT FRACTION, DECIMAL, % 
PERCENT: WORD PROBLEMS 

METRIC MEASUREMENT 

MEASURE AND COMPUTE AREA 
VOLUME: WORD PROBLEMS 



NON-METRIC MEASUREMENT 

146-1 ANGLE MEASUREMENT 

149-1 TIME CONVERSION ^ 

154-2 MONEY: WORD PROBLEMS 



167-2 



172- 1 

173- 1 



GEOMETRY 

PARTS OF A CIRCLE j 

y 

PROBABILITY &STATIS7ftS 

PROBABILITY or SIMPLE EVENT 
MEAN OF A SET OF NUMBERS 



Test Hem 
Numbers 



EQUATIONS, EXPRESSIONS, GRAPHS 

180-7 EVALUATE COMMON ALGEBRAIC EXPR. 
182-5 READ COORDINATE SYSTEM 



109-111'* 
112-114 



94-96 
166-168 
118^120 
130-132 
142-144 
12M23 



115-117 
154-156 
145-147 
163-165 
106-108 
133-135 
127-129 
151-153 



88-90 
•148^150 



169-171 
97-99 



160-162 
103-105 
157-159 



100-102 



139-141 
'124-126 



136-136 
91-93 . 



; CO,aBELATE 



Obj. 
Co c 

47-1 
65-1 

73- 2 

74- 1 
104-2. 

104-3 
124-1 



Test Form, Skill Area & Obj, Descriplion 



Test Hem 
Numbers 



WHOLE NUMBER:;, DIVISION ESTIMATE ■ 172-174 

DECIMALS: ROUNDING , 178-180 

DECIMALS:' ESTIMATE PRODUCT , 190-192 

^ DECIMAL X 10, lOOi 1000 187-189, 

PROPORTION: WORD PROBLEM 175-177 

PROPORTION: SCALE DRAWING l8Mfl3 

METRIC MEASUREMENT: AREA , 184-186 
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APPENDIX ,D 



VARIABLES THAT MAKE A DIFFERENCE* 



ir the past decade much research has been focused on 
ing the characteristics of schools, teachers, administrators 
ients which lead to success in school. While some of this 
h has identified factors outside the school as being 
nt, there is an increasing amount of research which shows 
!S whi(^ educators can influence through their behavior, 
ition briefly discusses a series of principles which have 
mtif ied through research by the Michigan Department of . 
on or other researchers. These principles, or "variables 
ke a difference" have been shown through careful study to , 
ly related to student achievement. The principles can be 
:ed by educators and should be used to improve the 
ig process. 

'he more time spent on instruction the greater the 
iment gain. 

general the more time spent in school and the more time 
1 instruction the greater the learning that takes place. , 
tions of this principle extend to improved use of time, 
lalized .instruction and curriculum content. 

rhe greater the amount of parental involvement, the 
• the acnievement. 

rents influence their children in a number oi ways; 
I their expectations for the children, through their own , 
js toward learning, through involvement at school, and . 
1 direct instruction. 



• High expectations on the part of the principal are 
associated with greater achievement. 

Principals who are assertive instructional leader's and have 
high expectations for students tend to have successful schools. 
They work with ^staff to set goals and to provide the support 
needed to attain them. They evaluate instruction based on the 
agreed upon goals. ^ ■ 

• High teacher expectations are associated wi^h high 
achievement. ■ ■ ^ 

■ Teachers who believe that all, of their students have the 
ability to succeed also believe \hat they, as teachers, make a 
difference. These factors seem to have a positive effect on student 
learning. 

• Higher achievement gains are more likely to occur in 
classrooms characterized by a high degree of structure, with 
teachers who are supportive. 

' Structure is manifested in a number of ways. Among these, 
are goal direction, classroom organization, and supervision. This, 
does not imply that autocratic teachers are the most successful. A 
warm supportive teacher who is able to provide a~ clear direction 
toward the achievement of clearly stated goals and objectives and 
supervise or monitor student behavior is likely to note achieve- 
ment gains among the students in the class. 



•Acknowledgements: The principles contained in this section are \irawn from the work of many educational researchers. The section is based on a literature review 
conducted for the Michigran Department of Education by the ESEA I Evaluation Technical Assistance Ct'nter, Educational Testing P';rvices, Evanston. Illinois. 
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• The use of positive feedback reinforcement by teachers 
is associated with greater achievement. 

•Teachers who are successful in raising the achievement levels 
of students tend to use .a higher rate of. praise and encouragement 
and to use them more appropriately than teachers who are less 
successful. . - ' ' 

• The use of tutoring is related to achievement. 

Research has shown that tutoring can be ^n effective way to 
bring about better achievement. This may be related to the first 
principle- in this section, that is, the amount and quality of time 
spent on instruction. . , / 

"f"« Recitaticn promotes greater achievement^gains. 

Recitation (generally defined is response by a student) can be 
/an effective^means of promoting both the acquisition and retention 
ofinowledge.-^ — ■■ . — 



This section has presented in summary form eight principles 
associated with improved student achievement. Many of the,- 
principles may seem .obvious and based on common sense. 
However, what may appear-Gbvious is not always supported by 
. research. Many of the principles are .related to one another and 
they may lead to achievement, increments if employed in 
combination. 

Teachers, principals; superintendents .and all others involved ° 
in the education of Michigan's Children and Youth are . 
encouraged to study these principles to see how they apply in their • 
schools. Where ever appropriate,' educators and parents are 
encouraged to implement strategies and programs based, at least 
in pr.rt, on theSe principles. 

For more informatipn regarding these "variables that make a 
difference" contact David L. Donovan, Assistant Superintendent, 
Technical Assistance and Evaluation: P.O. Box 30008, Lansing, 
Michigan 48909. ■ . . 
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UNDERSTANDING AND USING THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT REPORT 

■ 1 Michigan Educational Assessment Program 
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What is the Michigan Educational Assessment Program ' How can' I use the ME AP results? . 

(MEAP)? ' ' 

' , • • Write down the objectives which you did not pass. 

MEAP is a statewide testing program. It chepks to see if you Vm . , 'palk with your teachers, parents, and counselor about your 

some important skills in reading and mathematics. All fourth, ^rohlm with tlsese objectives. • ; ' 

seventh, and tenth grade students take the assessment tests. The • , ^ ' , , ' , ^ v. i +«i„„..« 

MEAP test results are used by teachers, counselors, admiuis- .. ' f ..J" f ^ P>'* ^ help to learn 

trators, and the public to determine how well the school or district these objectives. 

is doing to teach students important basic skills. • Ask for bool?s or worksheets whiph will help you. 

• ' • , , ■ „in i - •Decide how you. will work to learn the objectives you need 
The skills you are expected to know .are called Performance ^j^^^^^ . , 

• Objectives. There are separate performance objectives for " . ' , , 

reading and mathematics. Objectives that are alike are put into • Work on the objectives by yourself or maybe.you can take a 

■groups called Skill Areas. • ' : ^ special course that will help you. . 

' « ^ . ! 

■ . ' • 1 • 

Every objective is measured by three test questions. You must ' * ' ^ ' " ' <• 
, answer two or three of the questions correctly to pass an objective. 

And,ifyoupassmorethan75%oftheobjectives,youareconsidered, ■ ■ ■ , ' 

to be doing acceptably well. ' . How do I read the report? 

, V • • The example given here'shows hov: 'o read your report. Large.: 

• ' ' ■ •• capital letters are used to help, you find, the important parts;: 

What does my Individual Student Report tell me? (sections). If you have any questions about your report, ask-your ; 

- ■ ' teacher or counselor for help. . - v 

• It compares what you should know with what you do know. _ ■ - ^ 

• Ittellswhiciobjectivesyouhavelearnedandwhichyouhave ■ ' Section A givesidentificatibniiif^^^^^^^ 

not learned ' "™her, teacher,^class section, district, school, and age: 

• It tells if you are at an acceptable level in reading and • Sections B C give.the number and a brief description of ; 
mathematics ' each of the mathematics objectives^tested. ' 



• Section D g\m the question numbers and tells what you did.. 

+ means you answered 'Correctly. 

A, B, C, or D shows that you gave a wrong answ'er a' .i tells 

which answer you did give. ' ' , 

♦ me^ns.you sklpped„the question. 
A blank space means you stopped answering questions 

before you got to this question. ' * ■ ' 

• Section E shows that number of questions you answered' 
correctly for each objective. 

• Section F tells if you passed each objective: "Y" means yes, 
"N" means noi and "0" means you didn't answer. enough 
- questions to tell. 



• Section G tells the total number of objectives you passed and 
also gives a summary of your test results. Test results are 
reported iit four levels called Categories of Achievement 
Category 4 is the highest and means your test results are. 
acceptable. In order to be- in Category 4 for reading and 

^ mathematics, you. must pass more than J5% of the objectives. 
■ Anything below Category 4. means you need some help. If you 
ivant to know more about the categories, of achievement, 
please ask your teacher or counselor. 



The information given in Section A-G for the mathematics 
objectives is t)ien repeated for the reading objectives. 
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Student: KRI6HT 

Teacher RO$S£ 

Dlttrict; HICHVILLE 

School: NIO-Cm ELEftNTARY 



Obj 
Code 



INOIVIDURL STUDENT REPORT 
ORflDE^nRTHETTflTICS 

t 



EDMRD 14 
BETSY 



► StudftntNo: 
Section: 
Age> 09-06 
School Yean 



SPECIAL CODES 



RESEIUICH: 



Skill Areas and Obiedives 



bjecjives 

mm 



Item Numbers 
and Responses 



Oljf 



10*5 ORDER SETS! FEHER 

10-7 ORDER SETS! FENEST 

Ih'Zr PUCE VALUE! HUNDRED CHART 

16^ EXPAND Z-DI&IT NUMERAL . 

16-7 EXPAND S-DI61T 'NUHERAL N/WRDS 

16-e EXPAND S-DI6IT NUHERAl 

IH AfiC> CDA OR AK < CM 

16- 10^ ORDER S^ OF NIKRALS 

17- 1 ' NEXT NUfiER IN SEQUENCE / 



D 



25-1 
25-3 
2<»-l 

.2^2 



55- 4 

56- 2 
156-5 



HNDLEHMEtt- 




Afi NO RE6R0UPINB 
Afi K0> NO I 

AB ♦ ZfS^ 

TRACnON 
mi A * fti A)ft < 19 
HI^LENUWERS) Aft-CD 
HHOLE NI»«ERS: tnk^ 

tEOMETRY^ SHAPES 



155 ♦ 
169* 

151 ♦ 

m ♦ 

163 f 
112 D 
109 ♦ 

m A 



175 
19C 

iei> 

176 ♦ 

itu 

195 
IM ♦ 



15M 


liSM 


170 « 


171 » 


96 i 


99 + 
153 ♦ 


152 f 


122 ♦ 


125 ♦ 


164 6 


1651 


115 D 


.U4 0 


110* 


HID 


125 D 


mD 



T 



Summary ol Student Performance 

' C0» COnCUTD 

Tolil OblKllw: 2S 7 
' Ob|«ctivNAlUlnid: tt , 5 
Olnonf olAchlHtminl: J ; 
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No. Obj - 
Con Att? 

0. H M 



F 



176 ♦ 


177 H 


2 


191 


192 




162 ♦ 


163 f 


<5 


179 ♦ 


.160 f 


5 


166 ♦ 


169 ♦ 


5 


1% 


195 




166 i 


166 ♦ 


5 



INOIVIDUfL^TUDENT REPORT 
GRnDE4REflDZNQ 



Student: HRICHT . EDNARD L 

TeKher ROSSE BETSY 

Dlttrict; KICHVILLE 

School: ;no-cm ELEIf NtARY 



Student No: 

Section: . 

Age: 09-06 

SctigaiYMT. I96X-6X 



SPECIAL CODES 
research: 01 



Obj ^ 
Code 



4d 



lA 
16 
IC 
ID 
IE 
IF 



I Areas and Objectives 



PREFIXES 
SUFFIXES 

NJLnPLE ICANIN^ 
SYtOIYKS 
AKTONYNS 
CONTEXT 



lie 

IIC 
HE 
IIF 

HQ 



HAIN IDEA 
HAIN IDEA DETAILS 
SEANCE 
CAUSE/EFFECT 
LIKENESS/DIFFERENCE 



UTERAL curidinHi- 



item Numbers 


NO. 


Obf 


, and Responies ' 


Con 


Att? 


.1 A 


2 ♦ 


5 4 


2 


r 


20 H 


211 


22 4 


I 


N 


SZ^ 


654 


M4 


5 


Y 






64 


I 


Y 


57 ♦ 


564 


59 D 


2 


Y 


i6« 


67 A 


60A 


I 


N 


1 ' 

7 ♦ 


26 H 


46f 


2 


Y. 


H4 


42 4 


65 4 


5 


Y 


16 4 


50 4 


461 


t 


1 


10 4 


52 4 


164 






9* 


264 










Summify Ol Studtnt Ptrlorminci. 

ToUlObMvH; 25 4 
ObjectlYHAtUlned: 22 4 
CattflOfvolAchlmffjtnt; _ ^ ' 



mm 
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APPENDIX F 



- ^ SPECIAL NOTES F( 

. Introiuction 

. ' •■' In June 1982 the Michigan Department of Education con- 
.ducted a survey of local Adult Education (AE) programs to deter- 
mine interest in piloting the Michigan Educational Assessment 
Program (MEAP) tests with AE students. Approximately one- 
fourth of the AE programs in the state volunteered to participate. 
. The purpose of this pilot project was to determine if the MEAP ^ 
tests, and training following the testing would be useful to -adult 
educators. '' 

The 1982 pilot project was a success and the MEAP tests were 
• again offered in 1983 to state AE programs on a voluntary basis. 
The tests were administered d'/ring three week spans in October, 
1983 and February, 1984. 

♦ 

In the 1982 pilot testing, the seventh grade level test was used 
to test adult education students on fourth through eighth grade 

, skills in mathematics and/or - reading. To broaden the scope of 
skills tested, three levels of MEAP tests were offered in 1983. 

■ Level I contained the Fourth Grade Mathematics Test only. Level 
II contaiped the Seventh Grade Mathematics Test, and a modified 
version of the Seventh Grade Reading Test. The modified reading 

test measured the same objectives as the basic seventh gra^e test, 
howevei*, some reading passages were changed to appeal to more 
< mature students. Level Ill^.oontained the same piodified reading 
test as Level II, and ^the Tenth-Grade Mathematics Test. , 

I 

< . r ■ 

s. ; 

• This handbook contains the interpretive materials prepared 
by MEAP staff to help local educators read and use their MEAP 
test results. The. narrative refers to fourth, seventh, and tenth 
grade results of students because it was produced specif ically for 
K-12 -educators who receive fourtli, seventh, a::d tenth grade 
\ results. However, most of the information is also^ppropriate for 



ADULT EDUCATORS 

' your use with the adult^ education test results and students 
because the AE mathematics tests are exactly the same as the 
tests taken by fourth, seventh, and^ tenth graders. The read'ing 
AE test measures m()st of the same objectives tested at the seventh 
grade with ^modified reading passages. The test results can be . 
used til help adult educators (1), determine individual student 
• needs'^ and (2) review curricula to help improve the delivery" of 

« instruction. '■ , . ■. : 

Special Notes i ,' ,^ 

The following highlights the specific,sections of the hand&ook 
wh^ih you should read. If" you have questions, or would like 
further explanations, call a MEAP staff member at (517) 373-, 
8393! . ^ 

SdiWi / fpa^es 14) Most information is applicable to the Adult 

Education assessment project. * ' . 

■ ? 

Mo)i.// in^Hl) Most information in ,lhis section is; 
applicable, with appropriate adjustments for Adult Education 
students./ . ' 

■ 

Mm III (pages lW5j This information is applicable for all 
MEAP tests. 

Am4^ iW^^ ^ ^■^^) Adult educators participating in the use 
of the MEAP tests will receive the jollowing reports: ' 

Individual Student Report (page J6j , 
S.,chool Summary Report (page 
District Summary Report /page iS) . 
■ Test Item Analysis • School, District (page 24j 



A>ppendix B • Information from Appendix B which is applicable to ' 
the Adult Education assessment projecl is given on pages 30-32, 
33-37. and 40-42. v , " 

Ap))endix C is not tfsed for Adult Education. 1 List of Items 
Measuring' Each Adult Education Objective is^ provided in this 
appendixffl. " * ' 

Appndim D, E, and All information in these amndim is 
applicable to the Adult Education assessment project. « : 



This handbook also describes reports which are NOT part of the 
Adult Education assessment project: Classroom Listing Report, 
Parent Pamphlet, Feeder School Report, Research Code Report. 
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LIST OF ITEMS MEASURING 
EACH ADULT EDUCATION OBJECTIVE 



LEVEL 1 • MATHEMATICS 


0D|. 


. Skill Area & Objective Description 


lesi iiem 


code 




NumDon 




NUMERATION ^ 




10-5 


/>nr%Fn OPTO. CCIAJCTD 

ORDER StT5..'rtWtR 


J1 AC 

43-45 


10-7 


ORDER SETS: FEWEST' 


■ 79-61 


16-2 


PLACE VALUE: HUNDRED CHART 


7-9 


16^ 


EXPAND 2-DIGITNUMERAl 


61-63 


16-7 


EXPAND 3-DIGIT NUMERAL W/WORDS ' 


31-33 


■ ■ 16-6 


EXPAND 3-OIGIT NUMERAL 


73-75 


16-9 


AaC>CBA OR ABC < DBA 


22-24 


16-10 


ORDER SET OF NUMERALS 


19-21 


17-1 


NEXT NUMBER IN S'-QUENCE 


34-36 




WHOLE NUMBEilS 




23-1 


AS + 0,NOREGaOUPING 


64-66 


23-3 


AB + CD, NO REGROUPING 


25-27 


24-1 


AB + 0, WITH REGROUPING ,' * 


28-30 


24-2 IAB + CD. WITH REGROUPING 


I\hl2 


m 


iUBTRAGTION; NUMBER SENTENCE 


10-12 


30-1 


Ib-cnoreQrOuping 


76-78 


30-2* 


J^B-CD,NORtQROUPlNG 


58-60 


31-1 


AB-C.WITH REGROUPING' 


Ct_C7 


35-3 


A + A + A,., = AXB 


mi 


35-6 


AXB-A + A + A... 


'67-69 


36-1 


AX1 = ?' . . . 


43^51 . 


36-3 


AXB;A',B<6 ■ • 






FRACTIONS 




79-4/6 


IDENTIFY CONGRUENT PARTS 




,79-13 


SHADED REGIONS: 1/2,1/3.1/4 


18-18 




METRIC MEASUREMENT 




107-8 


LENGTH; NEAREST CM 




143-2 


TEMPERATURE • 


13-15 




NON-METRIC MEASUREMENT 




147-6 


TIME; NEAREST HOUR ■ 


4-6 • ' 




GEOMETRY ' ^ 




156-1 


SHAPES '' ' 


37-39 


163-1 


PROPERTIES OF FIGURES ' 


, 82-84' 




, CORRELATE 




17-3 


NUMERATION: ODD OR EVEN ■■ 


8M7 


28-3 WHOLE NUMBERS: SUBTRACTION 


. 10(^102 


294 


WHOLE NUMBEflS; A-B:A,B<19 


91:93 


31-2; -WHOLE NUMBEfiS: AB-CD 


88-90 


35-4 


WHOLENUMBERS: 2XA = 7 


97-99 


38-2 


WHOLE NUMBERS: AX0 = 7 


103-195 


156-3 


GEOMETRY; SHAPES 


94-96 . 
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LIST OF. ITEMS MEASURING EACH ADULT EDUCATION OBJECTIVE 



LEVELS II & III • READING 



LEVEL II ■ MATHEMATICS 



Obj. 
Code 


Skill Area & Objective Descriptipn 


Test Item 

KJiimhArc 
|>iuinuci9 




VOCABULARY MEANING 




lA 


PREFIXES 


^ 1-3 


IC 


MULTIPLE MEANINGS 


4-6 




SYNONYMS. ' 


20-22 


IE 


ANTONYMS . 


40-42 




LITERAL COMPREHENSION . 




!IB 


MAIN IDEA ■ 


9. 31. 43 


lie 


MAIN IDEA DETAILS 




HE 


SEQUENCE 


18, 3?!, 65 


MIF 


CAUSE/EFFECT 


. 25,34,61 


IIG 


LIKENESS/DIFFERENCE 


11.33. 45 




INFERENTIAL COMPREHENSION 




IIIA 


MAIN IDEA 


14, 46, 49 


IIIB 


CAUSE/EFFECT 


. 17,28,64 


IIIC 


PROBABLE OUTCOME 


23, 24, 55 


HID 


MAIN IDEA DETAILS 


10, 32, 44 


illE 


SEQUENCE 


nC 1c CO 

26, 35, 62 


IIIF 


LIKENESS/DIFFERENCE 


13, 48. 51 


IIIG 


CONCLUSIONS 


27. 36. 63 


* 


CRITICAL READING SKILLS ' 




IVA 


AUTHOR'S PURPOSE 


, 7", 15, 59 


iva 


AUTHOR'S VIEWPOINT 


0, 16, 60 




RELATED STUDY SKILLS 




VA 


REFERENCES. AWARENESS 


37-39 


VB 


REFERENCES, USE , ■ . 


52^54 


VD 


SUMMARIZING 


19,29,66 


VF 


ALPHABETIZING 


56-58 




POSITIVE RESPONSE/READING 




VIA 


READ IN FREE TIME . 


67-69 


VIB 


VISIT READING PLACES • 


70-72 


VIC 


REQUEST EXTRA READING 


73-75 


VID 


TALK ABOUT-READING 


76-78 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 


^ 79-81 



Obj, 
Code 



Skill Area '& Objective Description 



Test Item 
Numbers 



18'1 



25- 3 

26- 3 
'32-1 

32-2 
39-1 
39*3 

44- 7 

45- 1 



NUMERATION 

PLACE VALUE: FOUR DIGITS 

WHOLE NUMBERS 

A + B + C: ADDEND < 7 DIGITS 
ESTIMATE SUM: 3-DIGIT ADDENDS 
ABC -DE (NO O'S), REGROUPING 
ABC -DE OR ABC-DEF 
ABXC=7 

ABXCD = ? , * . 
DIVISION: COMPUTATION 
DIVISION: WORD PROBLEM 



DECIMALS 
63-2 PLACE VALUE 

68- 5 +0R": COMPUTATION 

69- 1 +AND-: WORD PROBLEM ^ 

.FRACTIONS 

80- 2 SrfADEOREGIONS.IOORLESS ■ 

81- 3 EQUIVALENCE 

85-3 ADD MIXED NOS, LIKE DENOMS. . 

90-3 WHOLE NUMBER MINUS FRACTION 

94-2 WHOLE NUMBER TIMES FRACTION 

95^3 A/BXC/D;B.D<10 ■ 

METRIC MEASUREMENT 

109-2/3 CONVERSION: METERS. CENTIMETERS 
119-2 ^AREA: COUNTSOUARE UNITS 

,J27-1 VOLUME: COUNT CUBIC UNITS 
144-1 TEMPERATURE ^ 

NON'METRIC MEASUREMENT 

148-3 'TIME: NEARESTflVE MINUTES 
152^2 MONEY: ADD OR SUBTRACT 

GEOMETRY 

157-1 QUADRILATERALS 
160-1/2 LINES: RELATIONSHIPS • 

PROBABILITY 4 STATISTICS 



170-2^ BAR GRAPH 



82-84 



85-8? 
112-114 
157-159 ' 
148-150 
118-120 
139-141 
88-90 
142-144 



133-135 
124-126 
154-155 

91-93 
115-117 
94-96 
97-99 
121-123 ' 
103-105 



127-129 
13(M32 
151-153 
10O-102 



145-147 
136-138' 



106-108 
160-162 

109-111 



COHREUTE 

'''^8-2 NUMERATION: EXPAND ABCD 166-168 

40-3 WHOLE NUMBERS: ESTIMATE PRODUCTS 172-174 

43-2 WHOLE NUMBERS: RELATE X TO T " 169-171 

63- 1 DECIMALS: PLACE VALUE /' ' 178-180 

64- 3 DECIMALS: MEANING. lOOtHS 181-183 
^ FRACTIONS: SUBTRACTION 17S'177. 

109-4 METRIC MEASUREMENT: CM TOM 163-165 



LEVEL III ■ MATHEMATICS 



M Skill Area Objective Description * "[f^' 
Code Numbers 



WHOLE NUMBERS 

46- 5 DIVISION: COMPUTATION ' 103-105 

47- 2 DIVISION: WORD. PROBLEMS- . 105-108 

. DECIMALS 

66- 2 CONVERT FRACTIONS TO DECIMALS ■ 83-90 

67- 1 ORDER SET OF DECIMALS / 160-162 ' 

74- 7 DECIMAL X DECIMAL- ^ 112-114 

75- 3 MULTIPLICATION: WORD PROBLEMS 124-126 
77-2 DECIMAL T WHOLE NUMBER 136-138 
77-3 DECIMAL T DECIMAL 115-117 

FRACTIONS 

82- 2 FIND LARGER: A/B OR C/D 109-t11 

83- 3 CONVERT MIXED TO COMMON ' 148-150 

87- 3 A/B+C/D,B?tD 139-141 

88- 2' ADDITION: WORD PROBLEMS ■ .157-159 
92^ A/B-C/D,B7tD 100-102 
92-6 , SUBTRACTION: MIXED NUMBERS 127-129 
'97-2 A/BXC/D;B,D<10 121-123. 
97-5 ' WHOLE NUMBER X MIXED NUMBER 145-147 

RATIO, PROPORTION I PERCENT 

105^ CONVERT FRACTION. DECIMAL, % " 82-84 

106-1 ' PERCENT: .'WORD PROBLEMS 142-144 

METRIC MEASUREMENT 

124-2 MEASURE AND COMPUTE AREA 163-165 

130-i ''VOLUME:' WORD PROBLEMS 91-93 

I 

NON-METRIC IAEAIUREMENT 

146-1, ANGLE MEASUREMENT 154-156 

149-1 TIME CONVERSION 97-99 , 

154-2 MONEY: WORD problems' a . 151-152 

GEOMETRY '' 

167-2 PARTS OF A CIRCLE • 94-96 

> PHDBABILITV* STATISTICS 

172- 1 PROBAEIUTY OF SIMPLE EVENT 133-135 

173- 1 MEAN OF A SET OF NUMBERS . 118-120 

EQUATIONS, EXPRESSIONS, GRAPHS 

180-7 EVALUATE COMMiDN ALGEBRAIC EXPR." 130-132 

182-5 "HEA^ COORDINATE SYSTEM 85-87 

COHRELATE 

47-1 WHOLE NUMBER: DIVISION-ESTIMATE • 165-168 
65-1 DECIMALS; ROUNDING , ' 

73- 2 DECIMALS: ESTIMATE PRODUCT 184-186 

74- 1 DECIMAL X 10, 100, 1000 ' 181-183 
104-2 PROPORTION: WORD PROBLEM :169-171 
104-3 PROPORTION; SCALE DRAWING 1^5-177 
124-1 METRIC MEASUSEMENT; AREA 178-180 



ERIC 



: 108 
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APPENDIX G ^ 
LISTING OF RESOURCE MATERIALS' (1983) 



I. MEAP . • 

• Explanatory 

Am'mcnt hogrm 

B. Minmjmph #/: An Oimkw 

• Using MEAP Results ' • 

C. Momtimpli M: kkniij'iim} md Addmsmi Stikknt- 
■ AW.s' • 

/). Mummiih Idmtijmo imi Addrmmi Currkidmi 



• Reporting MEAP.Results 

Fj. Minwgmpfi #|* Rqmimj Test.Rmih to Pureidn 

F. F((ffl /or M' wkh parmk %(Mim BdkrBnm"- 
order d'mctlij Jrom ijour Locai Rmonal Edumtmd 
McdkCi'vJer(REMC) 



ortMoimmmis 



H. Mmogriiph #6': Raportinn Test Rmik to tk Piiblk 

• Instructional Support Materials 
+ 



/. Mhiimd Performance Objectms for Mathnntka (19S0) 

J. Jktlmmdkp. Educatwn Interpretive Report: Grades 
If-7-W:ltmi 

K. MEAP Suppt rt Materidi\ for Midlmmitm 

L \\hk Nuwhilr Coiijipidatm > 

M. TericlmRemrce Guklcjor Metrk Education 



fN, Mjmial Perjornmnce Ohjectiin for Communication 
Skills in Miclmn(im) ' 

P 0, MMP Support Maierials for Reding ~ 



+ OtkrEsmtialSldll Areas (hformaiionforotkremniial 
skiil areas is also amikble, Such mformation tupicdlij 



lomance obmms, 



mis, state- 
wide results, interpretive reports, and, if developed, sup- 



port materials.) 
Q. Career Development 
R. Health 

S. Lift^Rok ■Competencies 
T. Listening ' 
U. Physical Education 
V, Science 

W. Writing 

. I 



IL Related Materials * 

Y.' A Guide to Test Taking, As Easij as . . . f-2-S 
Z/ How to Pick a Good School 



'Materials available upon request from MEAP, P.O, Box ,30008, Lansing, MI 
■'48909. Quantities limited to one copy per item. . , 



